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will see this. 


WHY will this advertisement appear in more 
than 1,800 newspapers, reaching over 85,000,00( 
readers? 


BECAUSE we want every smoker throughout 
the length and the breadth of this country to kno 
that Chesterfield cigarettes are milder... 

The tobaccos are the mildest that money 

can buy. Ripened and sweetened in the 


sunshine ... cured by the farmer ... then 
aged for two years in wooden hogsheads. 


We want to tell every smoker from coast to coas 
that Chesterfield cigarettes taste better... 
Chesterfield’s way of blending and cross- 
blending fine Turkish and Domestic tobac- 
cos brings out better flavor and aroma. 


We want every man and woman smoker to = 

this: 
Chesterfield cigarettes are pure—just as 
pure as science can make them — just as 
pure as the water you drink. 


We want every one to know that you ean depend 
on a LIGGETT & MYERS product. 





Wherever you buy 
Chesterfields,you get 
them just as fresh as 
if you came by our 
factory door 
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WALLACE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


every other Saturday, at 
rand $5: Des Moines. Iowa. 
t, 1932, by the Wallace Pub- 
pany. All persons are warned 
tagt Tis pane wit ping eal 
ten’ ou ving i 
- “ Prom, Wallaces’ Farmer and 
‘owa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa.”’ 
Subseription price, postpaid, $1.00 f 
two years, bi-weekly, Canadian subscrip- 
3" $4.50; ot foreign countries, 
2.80 for two years. 
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CLEAR THINKING 


HENRY A. WALLACE. Editor 


Former Editors: Henry Wallace, Feb.. 
1895, to Feb.. 1916; Henry ©. Wal- 
lace, Feb., 1916, to Mareh 4. 1921. 
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Editor; Donald R. Murphy, Managing 
Editor; Arthur T Thompson, Jay 
Whitson, Guy Bush, Assistant Editors: 
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Doubling the Acres in 
Legume Crops 


How Farmers in the Story City Community Forged 
Ahead of the State Average 


HOUSANDS of sweet clover blossoms 

seented the roadside air one bright fore- 

noon in late June as I drove into Story 
City, in central Iowa. Now and then a strip 
of alfalfa added a flash of rich green to the 
landseape. Alsike sprawled here and there. 
It was not hard to guess how the community 
stood on legumes. 

In a way, I had been expecting to see this 
pleasing evidence, for only a few days before 
we had checked over the results of our Legume 
Futurity Contest for Iowa high schools, which 
ran from June 1, 1929, to June 1, 1932. Three 
years ago, we offered a cash prize to the high 
school agricultural department which could 
help bring about the greatest increase in acre- 
age of legumes relative to crop land in its 
neighborhood during the specified period. Ten 
sections of farm land near the school were to 
be surveyed by the agricultural pupils and 
them teacher. The Story City school was 
among the group that entered. 


Acreage Was Doubled 


When we figured up the results recently, 
we found that the 58 farms in the ten sections 
around Story City had exceeded all other 
communities in the contest by more than dou- 
bling their legume acreage in the three-year 
period. The total red clover acreage on these 
farms stepped up from 5 to 76 acres. Sweet 
clover grown for plowing under jumped 
from 152 to 385 acres; alfalfa from 98 to 264 
acres. Only the number of acres of sweet clo- 
ver kept for pasture, hay or seed had declined 
(from 154 to 124 acres), and I later found 
this was largely due to fear of bloat. 

As soon as I reached town, I hunted up E. 
E. Mayhew, vocational argriculture instructor 
at Story City. 

‘‘The ten sections which you entered in our 
contest have done well,’’ I said. ‘‘Tell me 
what things have been most responsible for 
the imerease.’’ 

‘‘Well, I’m not claiming any particular 
credit,’’ Mr. Mayhew replied, 


By 
ARTHUR T. THOMPSON 


‘*Many of them were, according to our soil 
tests,’ he replied. ‘‘That gave us an idea, so 
we built a limestone shed of 75-ton capacity 
down by the railroad tracks. In the last three 
years, we have shipped in about 20 carloads 
of around 40 tons each.”’ 

We spent a half-hour tracing the various 
influences which have worked to put the Story 
City neighborhood ahead of the state average 
in legume acreage. I learned that the local 
newspaper had helped by running articles on 
the whole liming and legume program. The 
county agent has been active. lowa State Col- 
lege is not far away, and every year a group 
of farmers go down there to pick up some 
ideas from various experiments. An energetic 
seed dealer lives in the town. Parasites and 
disease troubles in hogs and chickens drove 
many farmers to try the clean ground system, 
and this meant growing sweet clover or al- 
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A Praiseworthy Project 


First honors in our Legume Futurity 
Contest goes to the Story City, lowa, 
high school for helping increase the leg- 
ume acreage in its community. Honor- 
able mention goes to schools at Garner, 
Corning and Buffalo Center. 

Much credit is due vocational agricul- 
ture teachers who are sponsoring grow- 
ing of more legumes in the corn belt. 
If all lowa farmers had boosted their 
legume acreage as much as the Story 
City community, we would now have 
around 4,000,000 acres in clover and al- 
falfa instead of less than 1,500,000 on 

our 22,500,000 acres of crop land. 
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£. E. Mayhew talks legumes with Pete Peterson 
and his son, Arnold. 


falfa. Bulletins and magazine articles have 
been freely circulated among the farm folks. 

But at the close, Mr. Mayhew said: ‘‘I real- 
ly believe the biggest item of all was the real 
interest our people have in good farming.”’ 

Of course, the Story City community had 
been growing legumes for a long time before 
the start of our futurity contest. Neither is 
the increase limited to the ten chosen 
tions. Undoubtedly, the future will see still 
greater increases. It takes more than several 
years to get things working smoothly. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Mayhew and I drove 
out to see J. H. Johnson, who farms some of 
the typical black soil of the Wisconsin drift 
area of north-central Iowa. 

‘“We grow sweet clover more than any other 


sec- 


legume because it can be used to build up the 
ground in the same season it is seeded,’’ he 
said. 


**You mean you fall plow it the first year?” 
I asked. 

“Yes, most of us here do,’’ came the reply. 
‘**Our soil is hard to work in a wet spring, so 
we would rather run the risk of trouble with 
volunteer growth than wet ground.’’ 


Killing Volunteer Growth 


Altho spring plowing is advocated in other 
sections, this is a valid reason for the practice 
over much of north-central Iowa. It is inter 
esting to note in this connection that workers 
at the Iowa experiment station have found 
that moderately early workings of sweet elo- 
ver sod in the spring seem to be more effee 
tive in killing volunteer growth than extreme 
ly early cultivation, and that the duck-foot 
cultivator was a more effective implement 
than the disk or spring-tooth harrow. A num- 
ber of farmers this year have told me it pays 
to put a three-inch knife extension on the land 
side of the plow, to cut under the next furrow 
slice while fall plowing. Sweet clover roots 
then will not slide by the plow 





with a slightly southern ac- 
cent, ‘‘but I believe that our 
evening school in the winter 
of 1929, which came just be- 
fore the contest, gave our 
farmers a good start. We 
threshed out a lot of things in 
those meetings and swapped 
ideas. We wound up the 
yehool with two slogans, ‘Al- 
falfa on Every Farm’ and 
‘Sweet Clover in Every Acre 
of Small Grain.’ 

‘During the first year I 
was here, each boy in the ag- 
rieultural class had out two 
acres of alfalfa. A lot of our 
people had been afraid of the 
crop up to this time because 
of so many failures, but these 

_ little demonstrations got. oth- 


_ ‘*Were some of the failures 
_ due to acid soil?’ t inquired. 





share. Some plowmen also 
swear by the jointer and in 
sist they can tell to the furrow 
where a jointer is not used. 
Pete Peterson, who lives 
west of the Johnsons, did trv 
spring plowing this year. The 





sod happened to be loaded 
with cut-worms, and it was 
not until he had put in the 


third planting of corn and 
dosed the worms with a bran 
poison that his troubles end 
ed. It was a rather unhappy 
introduction to a recommend- 
ed practice to avoid volunteer 
growth, and at the moment 
Mr. Peterson is by no means 
sure it pays. 

We noticed alkali spots in 
some of the corn fields as we 
drove along, so I asked s 
eral men if they had tried 
sweet (Concluded on page 18) 
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Future CCORDING to the 

. post office survey, 
Hog Supp lies the corn belt states this 
Are Short year have about 4,500,- 


000 fewer spring pigs 
than last year. This is a cut of about 10 per 
cent under a figure which itself was moderate. 
lowa alone has 1,333,000 less, or a cut of 11 
per cent. Outside the corn belt there is a 
slight increase. 

The bad March weather reduced the average 
pigs saved per litter in Iowa to 5.67, as com- 
pared with 5.97 a year ago. 

Market experts say there will be more fall 
pigs come on the September market this year 
than usual, but fewer spring pigs. 

There are not enough pigs in the country 
this year to eat up the corn erop we will prob- 
ably harvest this fall. Hog prices should be 
deeidedly higher than corn prices for at least 
a year. 


Why Wets EITHER the Repub- 

lican nor the Demo- 
Won and the cratie party is afraid the 
Farm Lost farmers will vote this 


year by conviction in- 
stead of by habit. Both parties are afraid that 
the wets will vote by conviction instead of by 
habit. 

That is the explanation of what happened 
to the anti-prohibition plank, favored by the 
wets, and to the Honest Dollar plank, favored 
by the farmers, in the two national eonven- 
tions. 

Both parties surrendered to the wets. The 
only attention the Republicans paid to the 
Honest Dollar plank was to denounce it, while 
the Demoerats adopted an ambiguous state- 
ment that might mean anything or nothing. 

In mimor elections in the last two years, 
wet Republicans and wet Democrats have been 
bolting their respective parties whenever a 
bolt offered a chance to advance the wet cause. 
Farmers in the north have continued to vote 
Republiean no matter how hard the adminis- 
tration cracked down on their pet measures. 
Farmers in the south have continued to vote 
Demoeratie no matter how little attention 
Democratic leaders paid to farm demands. 

The moral was clear enough to the platform 
makers. It ought to be clear—now—to 
farmers. 

The Republieans declared : 


Relief by eurreney inflation is unsound 
in prineiple and dishonest in results. 


They charged the Demoerats in Congress 
with the crime of attempting to issue ‘‘in- 
structions to the Federal Reserve Board and 
the seeretary of the treasury to attempt to 
manipulate commodity prices.”’ 

This, of course, is a slap in the face not only 
for the farm organizations that supported the 
Goldsborough bill, but for the entire Iowa 
congressional delegation, which voted solidly 
for the bill, and for the other Republican del- 
egations from western states, all of which gave 
a majority for the bill. 

The Demoerats declared : 


We advocate: A sound currency to be 
preserved at all hazards; and an inter- 
national monetary eonference called on 
the invitation of our government to con- 
sider the rehabilitation of silver and re- 
lated questions. 


An international money conference (also 
recommended by Republicans) is one thing 
farmers have been asking for, but what does 
the rest of the plank mean? What is ‘‘a sound 
eurreney’’? To farm people, it means a dollar 
that will buy as much one year as another, and 
not a dollar, like our present dishonest dollar, 
that swells or shrinks from year to year. 

That’s what ‘‘a sound eurreney’’ means to 


farmers, What does it mean to Democratst.,, 


, 


Nobody will know unless Governor Roosevelt 
decides to interpret that plank in detail. 

So far as this issue is concerned, and as 
things stand now, farmers interested in ad- 
vocating the Honest Dollar, like farmers in 
favor of prohibition, will disregard the na- 
tional campaign. Instead, they will see to get- 
ting men into congress that will work for re- 
flation to the 1921-29 level and stabilization of 
the price level at that point. 

Most corn belt congressmen and candidates 
for congress have been sound on this point so 
far. Some Republican congressmen may weak- 
en now that their own party has outlawed 
them for voting with the farmers. It will be 
wise to see that both candidates for congress 
in every district pledge themselves definitely 
to vote for the Honest Dollar and to over- 
ride a presidential veto, if necessary. 

In our next issue, we will diseuss the farm 
planks of the two parties. 


Senate Has HE United States 

senate, after having 
Streak of blocked the Honest Dol- 
Repentance lar bill and other farm 


measures, apparently 
had a moment of repentanee before adjourn- 
ment. It put thru one bill aimed at reflation 
and almost approved another on farm relief. 
Some peculiar change of heart caused the sen- 
ate to reconsider and reject the seeond bill 
right after it had been passed. 

The first bill is the Glass substitute for the 
Goldsborough bill. As we pointed out several 
weeks ago, this bill would permit national 
banks to issue bank notes against federal 
bonds bearing not more than 3% per cent in- 
terest, up to the amount of their capital stock. 
Theoretically, this gives a chanee for an ex- 
pansion of the eurreney by $995,000,000. 

Aetually, any expansion would be very 
small unless banks change their attitude. 
Probably not more than a 4 or 5 per cent ex- 
pansion vould be expected. Any senator who 
tried to square himself with farmers by vot- 
ing for the Glass bill instead of the Golds- 
borough bill is overestimating the gullibility 
of his eonstituents. 

The other measure, finally rejected, is the 
Norbeck bill, which provides that on wheat, 
cotton and hogs, tariff protection shall. be 
given on the portion of the crop consumed 
in the United States. The method used is, in 
general, that of the Domestic Allotment Plan, 
altho this is avowedly an emergency measure 
for one year only. On wheat, 42 eents a 
bushel; on short-staple eotton, 5 cents a 
pound, and on hogs, 2 cents a pound, would 
be added to the price of that percentage of 
the crop produced for home use. These 
amounts would be collected from the proces- 
sors and returned to the farmers. 


HEAVY and wide- 


Weather 

spread rain the 
In the third week in July will 
Corn Belt make it practically sure 


that the United States 
will harvest a eorn erop of more than 3,000,- 
000,000 bushels, or at least 10 per cent above 
the ten-year average. In Iowa, a good rain 
at this time will make it fairly certain that 
for the first time in history our erop will go 
over 500,000,000 bushels. For two years, the 
Iowa eorn crop has been about 20 per eent 
below average, but this year it appears to be 
at least 10 per cent above average. It is still 
possible for unusual heat and drouth to de- 
velop suddenly, but a heavy rain the third 
week in July will almost entirely prevent any 
serious damage from heat and drouth during 
the remainder of the season. 
During the first two weeks in July, rain- 


_fall was considerably above average over the 


eastern half of the corn belt. Ohio and In- 
diana especially had heavy rains. Parts of 
Nebraska were dry, but this was not such a 
very serious matter because of the heavy June 
rains in Nebraska. 

Southeastern Iowa was exceedingly wet 
during the first half of July, and most of the 
rest of the state had more than average rain- 
fall, altho here and there were strange drouth, 
pockets. There were some extraordinary hail 
and wind storms in northwestern Iowa from 
July 6 to 10, which caused extreme damage 
in a few localities. 

Temperatures the first half of July were 
just about average, tending to be just a little 
below average in the eastern half of the corn 
belt and just a little above average in west- 
ern Nebraska, the Dakotas and Montana. 

Following is the ten-year average corn yield 
per acre in the corn belt states, the vield in 
1931, and the government estimate for these 
states on July 1 of this year: 


Av. Yield Yield July 1, 1932 
1922-31 1931 Gov. Est. 
BOG ini 38.1 33.5 40.0 
Hiinois .......:..... 34.9 37.0 38.0 
Missouri ......... 26.0 27.5 30.0 
Nebraska ....... 25.0 17.0 26.0 
Indiana ........... 34.4 37.0 37.0 
ae 37.2 45.0 37.0 
Kansas ............ 19.4 17.5 25.0 
Minnesota ...... 32.1 23.5 35.0 
South Dakota. 21.3 5.2 24.5 


The rainfall in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
Iowa has been heavy enough sinee July 1 to 
raise the government estimate several bushels 
per acre. There is drouth in parts of Mis- 
souri and Kansas, and we doubt if prospects 
in those states are quite as good as on July 1. 


America HE French, English 

and Italians have fi- 
And German nally discovered that it 
Reparations is bad business to hate 


the Germans, and so they 
have agreed to give up practically all of the 
reparations. As to whether the different eoun- 
tries will ratify the agreement reached at 
Lausanne depends on how the people of the 
United States aet with regard to forgiving the 
greater part of the debts owed to us by the 
English, French and Italian governments. 
Under the Young Plan, the Germans owed 
the Allies payments spread over sixty years, 
equivalent to a present value of about $8,- 
000,000,000. In like manner, the Allies are 
supposed to pay the United States, over a 
period of sixty years, an amount with a pres- 
ent value of about $6,000,000,000. Or, put- 
ting the matter in another way, we may say 
that the Germans, under the Young Plan, 
were supposed to pay the Allies each year 
about $400,000,000, and the Allies, under 
their various agreements with the United 
States, were supposed to pay annually about 
$300,000,000 to us. The United States was 
supposed to be at the receiving end of this 
whole arrangement. But the United States 
doesn’t like to reeeive. She much prefers to 
export large quantities of wheat, cotton, lard 
and automobiles, and prevent any imports by 
means of a high tariff. The whole thing coul 
keep going only so long as the internationa! 
bankers of the United States were willing to 
lend money to Germany, who, in turn, paid 
the Allies, who, in turn, paid us. It was a 
perfeetly childish game, but finally the inter- 
national bankers woke up to its absurdity ani 
started to hide their gold. Then the children 
had to stop playing ring-around-a-rosy. and 
begin to act like grown-ups. a 
The English, French and Italians finally 
decided that they didn’t want to receive any 
large quantities of German goods, and they 
knew by the way the United States acted with 
her tariff that she didn’t want to receive the 
goods, and none of them wanted to meet stren- 
uous competition with German goods in the 
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markets of South America or Asia. Also, they 
decided they didn’t want Germany to go 
either Bolshevik or Hitlerite, so at the Lau- 
sanne Conference, in early July, they said to 
Germany, in effect : 


Pay us just 9 per cent of what you 
agreed to pay us under the Young Plan 
and we will call the whole matter square. 
You can do this easily. It is only about 1 
per cent of what we expected to get out 
of you when we signed the Versailles 
treaty. 

This agreement would have caused prices of 
all kinds to go up all over the world, if it had 
not been for the fear that the United States 
would misbehave. It is up to the United 
States to forgive 90 per cent of the Allied 
debts to this country, and do it in a hurry. 
Unfortunately, the Democratic party is on 
record in its platform against cancellation 
of the European debts, and too many people 
of thé United States respond to the rabble- 
rousing statements of the Hearst press and 
the more subtle arguments of the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

Many of the large business men of the Unit- 
ed States say: 


We pay most of the federal income 
taxes. If we cancel 90 per cent of the 
Allied debts to the United States trea- 
sury, we are going to have to pay $250,- 
000,000 a year more in income taxes than 
would otherwise be the case. We are not 
going to stand for this. It is much better 
to soak the Allies and let the Allies soak 
Germany. 


Neither the wealthy business men nor the 
ignorant Hearst rabble think this thing thru. 
Even many farmers seem to be more interest- 
ed in soaking Europe than in getting a fair 
price for hogs, wheat and cotton. The income 
tax-payers do not understand that each dollar 
the Allies fail to pay into the United States 
will increase their income by at least five 
dollars. Instead, they whine about such 
things as: 


If we do this, it will help the inter- 
national bankers. It will change their 
second mortgage into a first mortgage. 
The international bankers are bad folks. 
We don’t like them, and we don’t want 
to help them. 


If President Hoover and Secretary of State 
Stimson had real powers of public leadership, 
and did not allow themselves to be intimidated 
by such Democratic senators as McKellar and 
such Republican senators as Hiram Johnson, 
it would be possible to settle this whole matter 
of reparations and debts m such a way as to 
bring the whole world into a wonderful new 
period of prosperity. 

We do not mean to say that the debts should 
be canceled at once without an effort to get 
something out of them. It may be possible to 
follow the Shipstead Plan and force a cer- 
tain amount of world disarmament. Or it 
may be possible to follow the plan suggested 
by Al Smith and use the debts to strengthen 
European purchasing power for our exports. 
These bargaining devices should undoubtedly 
be tried, but if they fall thru, we believe the 
United States should be prepared to treat the 
Allies in exactly the same way that the Allies 
have treated Germany. This means that the 
big income tax-payers of the United States 
will have the German reparations shifted onto 
their shoulders. But, in our opinion, it is bet- 
ter to have it there than to have it on the 
shoulders of the farmers of the United States, 
as has really been the case during the past ten 
years. Moreover, if world confidence is re- 
stored, the big income tax-payers can easily 
make five dollars in increased profits for 
every dollar they lose, because of a satisfac- 
tory settlement of the whole problem of debts 
and reparations. 

It is important for the farmers of the Unit- 
ed States to remember that if we sink into a 
state of international paralysis, as is very 
ely to be the case ff the war debts and rep- 
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on settlements fall thru, it will be neces- 


sary for the farmers of the United States to 
make rather startling readjustments in their 
acreages of cotton, wheat and corn if they are 
to avoid the almost universal bankruptcy 
which will otherwise follow from the long 
years of low prices. 

A big opportunity confronts the United 


States. Will the farmers of the middle-west 
do their part to help her measure up to it? 


ISING prices have a 

happy meaning for 
purebred livestock men, 
as well as for the regu- 
lar farmer. Just as the 
producer for market began to slow down on 
the purchases of seed stock when prices fell, 
we can expect him to pick up interest in out- 
standing breeding stuff as prices rise. 

The breeder, big or small, who has kept 
his bloodlines intact and continues to supply 
good animals, is worthy of special commenda- 
tion. The siaughter-house is the last place we 
should send our limited supply of superior 
stock. Naturally, there has been some close 
culling of herds. Purebred registrations show 
this, but it gives the producer one more as- 
surance of quality when he goes to buy. 

We are hopeful for the breeder of good 
seed stock for farmer livestock producers. We 
believe the producer has never had a better 
opportunity to go out and buy good stuff 
worth the money than right now. The indi- 
vidual who keeps practicing herd improve- 
ment, even in the most modest way, is going 
to be in just that much better shape for any 
upturn, 


Rising Prices 
And Purebred 
Livestock 
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Odds and Ends 





ILLIAM GROSS, of Lovilia, Iowa, has 

sent me a long article on the agricul- 
tural depression and how to cure it. The most 
interesting part in the article is the sugges- 
tion that a special farm mortgage protective 
association be formed, so as to prevent farm- 
ers in different neighborhoods from being 
unjustly evicted from foreclosed farms. The 
duties of such an association, as he sees it. 
are as follows: 


1. When our brother has been fore- 
closed unjustly, we will stand by him and 
will not recognize such an unhuman act. 

2. We will boyeott any one who tries 
to foreclose a brother against his will, at 
a time when starvation prices are being 
paid for his produce. 

3. We will protect a foreclosed farm 
until a commission consisting of two mem- 
bers to represent the loan company and 
two to represent the farmer and one dis- 
interested man have made an investiga- 
tion to see if the condition is due to the 
negligence of the farmer or to conditions 
over which he has no control. 

4. We will prevent any man or corpo- 
ration from buying or renting a farm 
which has been unjustly foreclosed until 
the commission has made a just and thoro 
investigation. 

5. We will appeal to the commission to 
regulate taxes and mortgages in the same 
way that farm product prices have been 
regulated. 

The farmers must learn to work togeth- 
er instead of against each other. The loan 
companies, tax collectors, ete., will not 
come out and farm your land. They will 
get some other farmer to step in and take 
your place. In other words, there are too 
many farmers who are not loyal to the 
farming industry, but who are only wait- 
ing for a chance to step in and take the 
place of another farmer who has been 
closed out. Farmers must learn to work 
collectively instead of individually. 


I realize that the publication of a letter 
like this will cause the shivers to run up and 
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down the spines of the insurance company 
executives, who are already having more trou- 
ble than they know how to handle. For the 
benefit of Mr. Gross and others like him, I 
would like to say that some of the big insur- 
ance company officers are now saying with 
the utmost fervor: ‘‘There can be no pros- 
perity in the United States until purchasing 
power is restored to the farmers.’’ Some of 
these insurance company men have been co- 
operating enthusiastically in trying to work 
out some form of the ‘‘Domestie Allotment 
Plan’’ to bring about a rise in farm product 
prices. Unfortunately, there are hundreds 
of other insurance men who have not yet 
come to the mourners’ seat. They have not 
yet carried their message with sufficient vigor 
to those New York bankers who were in 
favor of continuing the depression during 
the past winter, and who have been suecess- 
fully blocking the passage of the Honest Dol- 
lar bill. 

I have been continually astonished during 
the past six months to discover the rapid 
change in eastern sentiment with regard to 
the agricultural situation. Now that our east- 
ern friends are in the most serious kind of 
trouble themselves, they begin to have some 
genuine sympathy with the farmers. Many 
have not yet seen the light, but the progress 
in all of the larger cities of the United States 
during the past six months has been astound- 
ing. If we have another year of suffering in 
the United States, we may be able to work 
out some first-class, up-to-date machinery 
for the operation of a scientific monetary 
system and other forms of up-to-date social 
justice. 

I think it is right that I should carry Mr. 
Gross’ story thru the paper to the earnest, 
sincere men of the larger cities, and that | 
should also let Mr. Gross and others who feel 
like him know that these men are finally be- 
ginning to give some sincere thought to the 
problem. Incidentally, I may say that this 
idea of boycotting the man who comes in on 
an unjustly foreclosed farm has been tried 
successfully in Denmark. At any rate, I am 
so informed by one of our western Iowa Danes 
who writes advancing much the same kind of 
ideas as Mr. Gross. 


N TIMES like these, it seems to be easy for 

farmers to get to fighting among them- 
selves. Reports come in of threshing rings 
breaking up because of trivial misunderstand 
ings. Cliques form in churches beeause one 
element believes in the Farmer’s Holiday and 
the other does not. In other places, they scrap 
about prohibition, or the Farm Board, or 
politics in general. For some reason, a good 
many farmers seem to prefer fighting each 
other to combining in opposition to a common 
enemy. 

In this connection, I have just received a 


letter from a northeastern Iowa farmer in 
which he pleads for the farmers to ‘‘quit 
fighting one another and to join together thru 
such organizations as the Farmers’ Union and 
the Farm Bureau, to weed out the racketeers 
and parasites.’’ 

It is treason for farmers to fight each other 
in times like these. What makes many of us 
sorest of all is to see money from organized 
groups in the cities being used to stir up 
farm fights. Such a thing would not be 
possible if the farmers had a little more of 
the spirit of understanding and forbearance 
in their hearts. 

HENRY A. WALLACE. 





Be true to your friends; stand by them in their 
adversity; never forget a good deed. Stand by the 
man who gave you credit at the bank when the 
banker would not, by the boy who stood by you 
when the breath of slander touched your reputa- 
tion. Stand by the girl or woman who has stood 
by you. Stand by your mother and sister, for they 
will never forget you. If you have been elected to 
congress, do not placate your enemies with post- 
offices. You can not buy friendship worth having. 
Prize your friends; make as many of them as pos- 
sible; be faithful to them—and make as few ene- 
mies as possible without sacrificing your princi- 
ples.—Uncele Henry's Sayings. 
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Overnight camp in the Borneo jungle. 


nside the Dyak’s House 
Offical Borneo Weapon Is the Blow-Gun 


By FRANCIS a wad. 


Leone houses in the part 
of Borneo thru which 
Rush and I traveled are all 
built up on poles, usually from six 
to ten feet above the ground, and 
occasionally even higher than that. 
Frequently, a “village” may consist 
of only one house, and the dozen or 
more families all live together. If it 
is a big village, it is a big house. If 
it is a small village, it is a little bam- 
boo shack on poles. But sometimes 
they are huge houses, two hundred 
feet long or more. 

No matter how big these Borneo 
houses are, there is usually only one 
entrance. The only means of access is 
a big, notched pole that leads from 
the ground up to the hole in the 
bamboo wall. This pole is smooth 
on one side, but has deep notches 
carved along the other side. Its low- 
er end is thrust into a fixed wooden 
socket or base, on the ground, and 
the other end rests against the floor 
of the house above. 

The floor of the house is simply 
strips of split bamboo placed criss- 
cross over the hardwood beams that 
rest on the tall upright poles. The 
spaces between these bamboo strips 
are an inch or so wide, leaving a 
perforated, or ventilated, floor, with 
spaces for the dirt and rubbish to 
fall thru. 


The Borneo Blow-Gun 


One of the interesting relics we 
saw on the wall was the long blow- 
gun, looking like a spear. The Bor- 
neo blow-guns are five or six feet 
long—a piece of straight-grained 
hardwood, a little less than two inch- 
es in diameter, with a_ perfectly 
straight hole thru it, like a rifle bar- 
rel. One end is smoothly flattened 
out so that the lips may be firmly 
placed against it, for effective blow- 
ing. On the other end is lashed an 
iron spear-head, an emergency wea- 
pon to be used, well, just in case. 

On one side, at the muzzle end, 
protrudes a short wooden sight, like 
a rifle sight, to be used in aiming. 
And I noticed that, unless held right 
side up, that is, with the sight on 
top, the hole thru the barrel would 
not be straight. Look thru the gun 
barrel, held right side up, and the 
hole was as straight as a rifle. Turn 
the blowgun over, wrong side up, 
and the hole was crooked. There 
was bound to be a certain amount of 
sag, just a little droop, to the long 
and slender pole with the heavy iron 
spear-head on the end. And these 
clever Dyaks had so managed that 
the gun’s own weight, if held right 
side up, would cause it to straighten 
out exactly. Nice precision, that! 

The darts, or arrows, that are shot 
thru the Borneo blow-pipe are simply 
little pieces of bamboo splints about 
fourteen inches long, as thick as a 
piece of baling wire, and with a sur- 
prisingly sharp and piercing point. 
A cone-shaped piece of pith, taken 
from the inside of bamboo, is placed 
over the back end of the arrow, as 
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This pith exactly 
fills the hole of the blow- 
gun, so that the air can not 
escape around it. It is light, and 
serves to keep the arrow pointed 
straight ahead, just as does the feath- 
er On an arrow shot from a bow. 
The arrow points are inoculated 
with a violently potent poison, so 
that a mere prick will paralyze a 
victim. It is a nerve poison, I was 
told, and does not spoil the meat for 
eating. A deer, for instance, shot 
with one of these arrows, will be 


paralyzed in three or four minutes, 
and lie helpless on the ground. The 
hunter simply follows the deer for 
those few minutes, sticks him, cuts 
out the piece of meat in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the poisoned arrow 
prick and throws it away. 

I brought one of these blow-pipes 
and a quiver of arrows home with 
me. It was difficult to buy these 
treasures of the Dyaks. I pointed to 
a knife hanging on the wall and in- 
dicated, thru our guide, that I wanted 
it. I laid down a Dutch guilder. The 
owner shook his. head. Mongo ar- 
gued and a heated discussion fol- 
lowed. I produced a five guilder note 
and held up two fingers: I would give 
two guilders. Some more argument. 
He wouldn’t sell. Another half hour 
and I held up three fingers. He 
handed me the spear and I gave him 
the five guilder note and asked for 
my two guilders change. There was 
no change. We had none ourselves, 
and there wasn’t a guilder, of course, 
in the house, 

It is a long, long trail, that 150- 
mile hike in the center of the wild 
island of Borneo. It was simply 
so much jungle, as dense jungle and 
as wild as can be found in any part 
of the world, I suppose, and at no 
time during the entire 150-mile walk 
were we more than fifty miles from 
the equator. It was hot, and it was 
wet, raining every day and every 
night. 

There were many things to remem- 
ber about our trip thru the Borneo 
bush, but the most important thing 
of all, to me, is that we got thru 
to the other river, caught our boat, 
floated down to the south coast, and 
then came on back home, safe and 
sound. 


Contracting Feeder Lambs 


Experience and Fair Deals Are Important 


| Phepseory feeding on the contract ba- 
sis is about to start another sea- 
son. This system, which has been 
tried out in the corn belt for the past 
two seasons, has had some successes 
and some failures. To those who 
contemplate trying it out for the first 
time, there are several points worthy 
of thought. 

Why has feeding lambs on contract 
proved unsatisfactory in numerous 
instances? There are a number of 
reasons. Much trouble was caused 
thru the method by which lambs 
were placed on corn belt farms. A 
trader, livestock “scalper” or lamb 
speculator visited the range and 
agreed to spot a certain number of 
lambs among farmers. For this serv- 
ice the grower was commonly 
charged 10 cents a head. Then the 
trader or speculator went into the 
corn belt to find farmers who would 
receive the animals. Here is where 
a lot of trouble began. 


Causes of Dissatisfaction 


Very frequently, the farmer willing 
to accept the sheep had had little 
lamb feeding experience, yet he was 
not warned of the danger in this. 
When, along with this handicap, he 
was made to believe the lambs prac- 
tically took care of themselves, would 
fatten on weeds and corn stalks in 
sixty to ninety days, it is easy to see 
how he let himself in for a lot of 
grief. Yet dozens of farmers were 
oversold on lambs by traders, inten- 
tionally or carelessly, in just this 
manner. The traveler also common- 
ly collected 10 to 15 cents per head 
from the feeder for placing the 
lambs: In some cases, this charge 
covered feeding supervision, which 
made the expense seem fairly reason- 
able. However, we should not over- 
look the’ fact that if lambs are put 
in proper hands, there is little super- 
visory expense. Lambs are just like 
any other class of livestock, in that 
they can do their best only on a bal- 
anced ration of grain and high-qual- 
ity roughage. 

One lesson, then, for grower, feed- 
er and trader, is that lambs on con- 


tract should go into able hands. Some 
men placing lambs recognized this 
truth from the start and got at the 
facts in regard to feed supply, land- 
lord liens on feed, financial condi- 
tion of feeder, previous feeding ex- 
perience, moral risk involved, and 
other facts, before the shipment of 
animals from the range loading point. 
Shortage of good quality legume hay 
was considered a decided handicap. 
Farmers had to show that they were 
equipped and able to handle the num- 
ber of sheep they demanded. Other- 
wise, the number of head shipped 
was cut down or the request was re- 
fused altogether. Where an inex- 
perienced feeder had adequate feed 
and equipment, lambs were placed 
with him, providing he agreed to 
heed sound feeding advice. 
Another lesson concerns the fair- 
ness of the contract to both parties. 


* 


Sheep men have been experimenting 
with contracts for several years now, 
and, to date, have found that the 
most nearly mutually satisfactory 
contract usually contains the follow. 
ing provisions: 

1. When the lambs are sold in the 
fattened condition, the grower is to 
get the selling price on as many 
pounds of fat lamb as he delivered 
of feeder lambs. 

2. Grower is to pay all freight and 
marketing expenses and is to stand 
all loss in transit to feeding station. 
* 3. Feeder is to receive the selling 
price on the number of pounds dif- 
ference between western weights and 
market weights. 

4. Feeder is to stand all loss from 
“deads” and “cripples” after the 
lambs reach the farm. 

5. Lambs to be weighed with dry 
fleeces after twelve hours off feed 
and water, which weight, minus 4 per 
cent and also minus death losses in 
shipment from loading to shipping 
point, shall be the weight used in th: 
contract. This provides a fair basis 
for both parties to share death loss 
and shrinkage. 

It is felt that even these provisions 
would not be equitable in normal 
times, but with low feed prices pre- 
vailing this year, as compared with 
freight and market charges, they 
have worked out satisfactorily for 
good feeders. 


Feeders Want Uniformity 


A third source of dissatisfaction 
has been the frequent failure to grade 
the lambs before shipment, or the 
failure to specify to the feeder what 
kind of sheep will be shipped to him 
The ranchmen have not been in the 
habit of sorting, and did not appre- 
ciate the necessity for it. A feeder 
who handles comparatively small 
numbers wants uniformity, especially 
in weight. For his own best interest, 
a corn belt farmer had better refuse 
to feed lambs if the grower or grow- 
er representative can not assure him 
the shipment will be fairly uniform 
in size and quality. 

Notwithstanding the number of 
dissatisfied feeders and growers, 
there will be lamb feeding contracts 
offered again this fall. A good many 
livestock men are inclined to believe 
that, with the benefit of past experi- 
ence, it may be possible to establish 
this type of feeding contract on a 
more or less permanent and mutual- 
ly satisfactory basis. 

As for the farmer who expects to 
do contract feeding next fall, he 
should prepare for it by putting up 
legume hay this summer, by fixing 
up adequate equipment during his 
spare time, and by demanding a fair 
deal on the contract and the kind of 
lambs delivered. 

If you plan to try feeding under 
contract, and are not sure of the 
deal, the Service Department of this 
paper will be glad to analyze any 
plan submitted. 























Spraying Rig for Small Orchard 


Here is a portable spraying rig being used on the W. E. Herron 
farm, in Guthrie county, Iowa. As may be seen in the photo, the main 
parts are a small gasoline engine, a pump jack attached to the handle 
of the single cylinder force pump, which extends into the barrel, the 
barrel itself, and two hose sprayers. 
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Planting Trees in 
Gullies 


In some of the counties in 
southern Iowa where a great 
deal of soil washing has taken 
place, and especially where 
gullies from six to fifteen or 
more feet in depth have been 
washed out, the planting of 
trees in these gullies is being 
practiced with wonderful suc- 
cess. 

A. J. Secor, county agent of 
Van Buren county, has a num- 
ber of tree planting demonstra- 
tions in his county that are 
real eye-openers to those who ; 
have not seen anything of that 
sort. 

One gully that was over fif- 
teen feet deep two years. ago 
now supports a growth of pop- 
lar trees intermixed with wil- 
lows. In two years, this gully, 
the banks of which are close 
to twenty feet apart and the 
bottom fully ten feet wide, has 
already filled in to the extent 
of two feet. The trees are 
growing vigorously, and the 
open gully with its raw sides 
is taking on the appearance of 
becoming a useful part of the farm. 
On another farm with a still larg- 
er gully, black locusts, willows and 
some other trees were planted three 
years ago. While this gully may 
never fill up to the level of the sur- 
rounding ground, it is certain that it 
will never grow larger, and during 
the next ten or fifteen years it will 
produce a lot of valuable fence posts 
and pulp-wood. 

The point to this tree planting in 
deep gullies, especially when done in 
connection with terracing the sur- 
rounding land, is not the usefulness 
of the wood that may be grown in 
them, of course, but rather the stop- 
page for all time of further damage. 

Planting trees in these washed-out 
gullies can be done at very little ex- 
pense for seedlings and labor. It is 
estimated that one man and a boy 
can plant about 600 seedlings an 
hour. Thus a few hours of work will 
put the worst kind of a gully in shape 
to prevent further increase in size, 
and actually to transform an ugly- 
looking place into a spot of beauty 
and usefulness. 

This sort of work should be fos- 
tered wherever there is need for it. 
Every farm owner in gullied sections 
should get busy setting out trees suit- 
ed for their particular section. Black 
locusts are apparently becoming very 
popular for that purpose. They not 
only grow rapidly, but they are also 
exceedingly well adapted to main- 
taining themselves in ground that 
fills up around their trunks. 





Feeding or Fasting Hogs 

Livestock shippers are by no means 
all agreed as to whether it is better 
to feed or fast hogs before loading 
them for shipment to market. Much, 
of course, will depend upon the dis- 
tance they are to be shipped and the 
condition of the weather during the 
journey. 

Those shippers who believe that 
partial fasting before shipment is 
a good practice to follow, claim that 
when hogs are shipped on an empty 
stomach they will take on more fill 
at the market; besides, in hot weath- 
er, such hogs are in less danger of 
becoming sick on the road. That 
reasoning, of course, is sound, but 
it does not always tell the whole 
story. : 

At the Ohio experiment station, 
in five shipments of a total of 500 
market hogs. W. L. Robison found 
that. while the fasted hogs took on a 
larger fill when they arrived at 
the market, this gain was not enough 
to eompensate for ,their home loss 
in weight. 

The test was made by weighing all 
of the hogs of each shipment in the 
afternoon and then giving them all 
a normal feed in the evening. The 
following morning, one-half of the 


shipment was fed again 
while the other one-half 
fasted. They were then taken for a 
two hours’ trucking journey to the 
railroad station and shipped to mar- 
ket for a distance of 135 miles. The 
final net selling price was 
figured on the afternoon 
weights and on the average 
turned out to be $7.16 per 
cewt. for those that were 
given a full feed on the 
morning of shipment, and 
$7.12 per cwt. for those 
that had their last feed 
twelve hours before start- 
ing on their trip to market. 

This test showed but a slight dif- 
ference in favor of full feeding up to 
loading time; under somewhat differ- 
ent conditions, the figures might 
have pointed in the other direction. 
Evidently, both methods are nearly 
equally satisfactory. 


Reducing Production Cost 


Over a period of several years, 
eight different crops—corn, oats, soy- 
bean hay and clover—on two differ- 
ent farms in Van Buren county, Iowa, 
showed excellent returns from appli- 
cations of various fertilizer treat- 
ments. When barnyard manure was 
applied at the average rate of two 
tons per acre, and valued at $2 a ton, 
crop yields showed a net income 
over and above similar land with- 
out the fertilizer treatment, amount- 
ing to 75 cents per acre. 

When the same 
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Harm and Heed Lot od 


commercial plant food 


paid for itself plus a 
very nice additional income. In the 
above calculations, however, crops 


were valued at much higher prices 
than 


prevail at the present time. 
For example, corn was val- 
ued at 70 cents a bushel, 
oats at 50 cents a bushel, 
and soybean and clover hay 
at $12 a ton. 

The use of fertilizers, in 
order to obtain larger 
grain yields, need not nec- 
essarily increase the total 
production of grain. If nec- 
essary, more land can be 
used for pasture or legume roughage 
—two things of which most farmers 
are usually short. High acre yield 
tends to reduce production cost, the 
thing every one is now looking for 
and always should aim at, regardless 
of whether prices are high or low. 


How Milk Cools in Cans 


It is much more difficult to reduce 
the temperature of the creamy layer 
of milk in the top of a milk can than 
that in the bottom, and yet it is the 
top layer that needs the most rapid 
cooling. The cooling of a can of milk, 
set in a tank of water, proceeds as 
follows: The warmer milk in the 
can that is being cooled, because it is 
lighter, rises to the top along with 
the fat globules or cream. For the 
same reason, the warmer water next 
to the can rises to the top. 

As the warmer 
+> milk rises, it picks 





amount of manure = --*@u 
was applied plus 
the amount of 


Why Good Cows Pay 


up bacteria, so 
that the top layer 


lime necessary to soon contains a 
correct soil acid- It’s not the number of cows in higher bacterial 
ity, the net in- a milking herd that spells profit. count than the 
come was $1.54 It’s the kind. The lowa Cow lower layers. And 
per acre above Testing Association reported re- when a can of 
the cost of treat- cently that a dairyman in Os- milk at 95 degrees 
ment. With ma- ceola county had seventeen F. is put in water 
nure, lime and 250 cows which he milked on test at 50 degrees, the 
pounds of rock for seven months. Then he sold water close to the 


phosphate to the 
acre, the net in- 
crease in income 
was $2.12 an acre. 
With 150 pounds 
of superphosphate 
per acre substi- 
tuted for rock 
phosphate, the in- 


nine of the low producers. The 
eight cows in the remaining five 
months brought only $9.14 less 
income above feed cost than the 
entire seventeen head in seven 
months. Who wants to milk a 
cow seven months for a dollar 
profit above feed cost? 


can at once starts 
rising toward the 
top, whereit tends 
to spread over the 
surface. This lay- 
er increases until 
in half an hour a 
layer two inches 
deep will be found 
40> to be from 10 to 





crease in income et 
was $3.39 an acre. 

When manure, lime, superphos- 
phate and twenty-five pounds of pot- 
ash were added per acre, the net in- 
creased income went up to $4.18 per 
acre. Finally, when manure, lime and 
200 pounds of complete commercial 
fertilizer were applied, the net in- 
crease in the income from crop 
yields averaged $3.70 per acre. 

In every test on these two farms, 
the use of lime, of manure, and of 


15 degrees warm- 
er than the water at the bottom. 
This explains why the layer of milk 
and cream at the top not only con- 
tains a larger proportion of bacteria 
than the lower layers, but also why it 
is the most difficult to cool. It fur- 
ther explains why the occasional 
stirring of milk in the can, as well as 
water in the tank, when the can is 
first placed therein, brings abou. 
more rapid cooling of the milk. 


Beef Cattle as Soil 
Builders 


Many Iowa farms are ideally 
constituted for the production 
of beef, and in some respects 
one can build up a farm more 
rapidly with beef cattle than 
with dairy cattle. It is cus- 
tomary to say that the dairy 
cow is the greatest soil build- 
er we have. This conception 
is based upon the fact that 
the principal marketable prod- 
uct of the dairy cow is butter- 
fat, and that contains practi- 
cally no plant food. Even if 
whole milk is sold, which con- 
tains a considerable amount of 
plant food, the dairy cow is 
still a better soil builder than 
the beef cow. 

The dairy cow is entitled to 
all of the praise which is ordi- 
narily accorded her for her soil 
building abilities. There is, 
however, one thing in this con- 
nection which we sometimes 
overlook, tho all of us, wheth- 


dairymen or beef 

perfectly 

well. This is that it requires 
considerably more labor to 


feed and care for a dairy cow than 
it does to manage a beef cow. It is 
a bigger chore to care for a dairy 


herd of ten cows than it is to care 
for a beef herd of thirty cows. Then, 
too, a beef herd can consume more 


pasture grass and soil enriching leg- 
ume hay than a dairy cow herd. 

Thus, the man who produces beef 
cattle up to the feed producing ca- 
pacity of his farm can have a much 
greater percentage of his land in leg- 
umes and pasture than the man who 
devotes his time to dairying 

When one depends upon buying 
feeders on the market, beef produc- 
tion becomes a risky 
proposition, especially for the man 
who has not had a great deal of ex- 
perience in this business, but such 
is not the case when one raises his 
own calves and gets them ready for 
the market at from ten to fourteen 
months of age 

There is always going to be a 
good demand for baby beef, and 
when it is produced in the most eco- 
nomical manner 
safe and conservative a business as 
dairying, and from a soil building 
and labor saving point of view there 
is no better system available on 
farms adapted for that purpose 
Then, too, beef and pork production 
dovetail well together. The two, un- 
der proper management, make it eas- 
ily possible not only to produce all 
the feed required for the two herds, 
but also to reduce the necessary pur- 
chase of protein feed to a minimum. 


more or less 


possible, it is as 


Chinch Bug Control 


Information has come to us from 
Dr. C. J. Drake, state entomologist 
of Iowa, that chinch bugs are doing 
considerable damage to small grain 
crops in Ringgold, Decatur, Des 
Moines and Lee counties. While noth- 
ing can be done to the bugs in these 
crops, as soon as the grain ripens 
the bugs will leave these fields and 
attack corn and other green crops. 

To prevent this, fields open to in- 
jury by chinch bugs should be sur- 
rounded by deep dust furrows where 
the bugs will collect and may be killed 
by dragging a log thru the furrow. 
Postholes may also be dug in the fur- 
rows, spacing them fifteen to twenty 
feet apart, letting the bugs collect 
therein, and then pouring kerosene 
over them. This plan works well in 
dry weather. In wet weather, a nar- 
row tar or crude creosote line around 
the field which is in danger of inva- 
sion will serve the same purpose 

If your grain fields are infested, 
watch out for your corn, alfalfa or 
pastures. Proper protection wil! re- 
quire considerable labor; but, an the 
other hand, where the bugs are nu- 
merous, if the insects are left free to 
travel where they choose, they may 
completely ruin the crop they attack. 
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Camp grounds at the Iowa State Fair. 


Looking to 


lowa’s E: air 


Exposition Opens at Des Moines Aug. 24 


LONG about this time of year, a 
f man’s thoughts fit rather natur- 
ally with the idea of a state fair. The 
corn is shooting along in great shape, 


and, confidentially, we begin to feel 
that we have everybody else skinned 
forty ways in this particular branch 


of farming. Then the curl gets a lit- 
tle tighter in the pigs’ tails as they 
pick up more weight daily. Water- 
melons, squash, pumpkins and other 
garden produce seem to do just a 


little better than the neighbors’. We 
have a little more time to look over 
our prospective harvest. Inwardly, a 
man begins to feel that urge to place 
his stuff on exhibit so the rest of the 
world can see, too. So it is with most 
folks. Whether we ever exhibit any- 
thing or not, we do get real enjoy- 
ment out of driving to a big fair and 
seeing what other folks have to offer. 

The Iowa State Fair probably ap- 
peals to this side of the farmer’s na- 
ture as much as or more than any 
ether such exposition, as it is essen- 
tially a “farmers’ fair.” The annual 
exposition at Des Moines opens this 
year on Wednesday, August 24, and 
continues thru to September 2. As 
usual, big prize money is up in all 
classes in a complete livestock pro- 
gram, which has repeatedly earned 
for the Iowa fair the title of “Ameri- 
ca’s Greatest Livestock Exposition.” 
The fair is a member of the 
mid-west fair circuit for livestock ex- 
number of leading 
Moines from 


lowa 


hibitors, so a 
herds will come to Des 
both the Missouri and Illinois state 
fairs. The following exposition on 
the circuit is the Nebraska State 
Fair, September. 4-9 

Fat Cattle Classes Returned 

Beef cattle men at Iowa will hail 
the return of the fat cattle classes 
which were dropped last year. How- 
ever, Four-H Club baby beeves will 
be excluded from competition in 
these reinstated classes. Over in the 
hog barns, there will be unusual in- 
terest in the swine futurities among 
the leading breeds. Another change 
made by the fair board in the swine 
division provides for the elimination 
in all breeds of the former classes for 
“aged herd owmed and bred by ex- 
hibitor” and for “young herd owned 
and bred by exhibitor.” 

Swine men aiso will want to watch 
the new feature being inaugurated by 
Hampshire breeders. Prizes will be 
awarded for the high-producing rec- 
ords of outstanding Hampshire brood 
sows. Ten or more pigs which are the 
produce of the same dam and from 
the same hitter will be necessary to 
qualify each entry. This is a project 
along the line of the Swine Record of 
Performance. 

Another interesting exhibit of 
types and classes of live market hogs 
is planned again this year by the Iowa 
Livestock Marketing Association. 

Horsemen are looking forward to a 
rousing fair week, not only in the 





show-ring and barn aisles, but at the 
team pulling contests, which will be 
held Wednesday afternoon, August 
31, and Thursday morning, Septem- 
ber 1. 

Of all the departments at the fair, 
however, nothing has approached the 


rapid rise of the Four-H Club live- 
stock show to a high place in the 
sun. Started only a few years ago, 


as an additional new feature, it has 
grown until the selection of the grand 
champion .baby beef 
more ringside excitement 
professional competition. 
The fact that there is a larger club 
enrollment in Iowa than ever before 
virtually assures a record show. For 
example, there are over 3,300 club 
calves now on feed in the state. Coun- 
ties with especially large enrollments 
are Muscatine, Johnson, Marshall, De- 
catur, Shelby, Warren and Wayne. 
Polk county toys the list in pig 
club work, followed closely by Madi- 


steer causes 


than any 


son, Clinton, Marshall, Jasper and 
Johnson. 
The club dairy heifers and pigs 


will be judged on Friday, August 26. 

Baby beeves and sheep will go before 

the judges on the following day. 
Counties to Exhibit Projects 

A number of eounties will prepare 
agricultural project exhibits. Butler 
county has already announced that 
it will specialize on poultry culling; 
Crawford county on cattle feeding; 
Jasper county on corn and alfalfa; 
Winneshiek county on dairying, and 
Poweshiek county on community de- 
velopment. The famous Schleswig 
community will play a large part in 
furnishing records of over thirty 
years of beef cattle feeding for the 
Crawford county section. 

An elaborate program has been ar- 
ranged for women visitors. The Farm 
Bureau groups will specialize in the 
fields of home management, nutri- 
tion, clothing, child care, and other 
home-making arts. One of the new 
events will be the women’s public 
speaking contest. 

Every lowa county will be repre- 
sented in the Four-H Club girls’ sec- 
tion. Entries in the clothing division 
were so numerous that the competi- 
tion has been split up into five dif- 
ferent classes with five first awards 
of trips to the annual state girls’ club 
convention. Other events are the 
style show, the health contest, the 
home furnishings contest and bread 
making. The bread division is new 
and will demonstrate the use of lowa 
milled flour. 

Two big political rallies are expect- 
ed to attract many visitors who would 
like to know more about how their 
respective parties stand on leading 
problems of the day. The Democrats 
will hold sway on August 29. The Re- 
publicans meet on August 30. Efforts 
are being made to secure outstand- 
ing speakers at both meetings. In 
many ways, these political meetings 


may be the outstanding events at the 
1932 Iowa State Fair. 

Entertainment features? Yes, plen- 
ty of ’em, say the fair officials. There 
is the fireworks spectacle, celebrat- 
ing the George Washington Bicenten- 
nial, which will be given each eve- 
ning in front of the grandstand. In 
addition to supplying the thirst for 
good harness horse racing, the fair 
management has lined up, for the 
first time, an all-lowa show for gait- 
ed horses, to be given in the judging 
pavilion. On Saturday, August 27, 
“Thrill Day,” the afternoon schedule 
is composed of six motorcycle races 
and a number of novel speed races, 
trick riding, somersaulting with an 
automobile, and a head-on collision 
between automobiles traveling at 
high speed. 

A good many folks will want to see 
the huge television outfit in Machin- 
ery Hall. Actual programs on the 
grounds will be reproduced with it. 

The auto races will be held on Fri- 
day, August 26, and again on Friday, 
September 2. The lowa exposition is 
one of the leading mid-west fairs now 
in a national automobile racing cir- 
cuit. 

The kids will have their fun on 
Children’s Day, August 26, when all 
the boys and girls under fifteen years 
of age will be admitted free. A truck- 
load of forty greased pigs, weighing 
fifty to sixty pounds each, will be 
turned loose in front of the grand- 
stand. Each pig will become the 
property of the boy or girl lucky 
enough to catch and held it. Inci- 
dentally, the age limit on free admis- 
sion for children on regular days has 
been raised from eight to ten years. 


Twelve bands, including several 
farm community organizations, will 
keep the air filled with music. 

Tent City, the 100-acre camping 


ground, will be open to the camping 
public as usual. It is equipped with 
a modern bath house, electric lights, 
modern sanitary facilities, city water 
service, grocery store, meat market 
and city ice service. Camping equip- 
ment, such as tents, may be rented 
on the grounds. 





Handling Undersized Fish 


Do you know how to unhook and 


put an undersized fish back in the 
water so that he will continue to 
live? 


Most people really don’t. The Iowa 
law places certain size limits on fish 
caught from our state streams. Nat- 
urally, a good many fish smaller than 
the legal limit are hooked. Well- 
meaning fishermen place them back 
in the water, but they use methods 
which eventually cause the fish to 
die. Undoubtedly hundreds of fish 
are killed in this manner each year. 

Here are a few rules to remember. 
Do not jerk a fish clear of the water. 
Lift it out. Then wet both hands 
before removing the hook. A dry 
hand destroys the protective coating 
on the fish and leaves it subject to 
fatal fungus growths. If possible, re- 
move the hook while holding the fish 
under water. Allow the fish to swim 
gently away. 






































Camp Equipment Plans 


Are you interested in fixing up 
equipment for your camp? There is 
a helpful little booklet entitled, “You 
Can Make It for Camp and Cottage,” 
which contains suggestions and plans 
for making more than one hundred 
handy and useful articles for outdoor 
life. It can be obtained by sending 
10 cents to the National Committee 
on Wood Utilization, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. Among 
the articles suggested are folding 
tables, tent pegs, racks, wash stands, 
camp seats and chairs, utensil trays, 
trash holders, towel racks and driers 
for clothes. 


A Fire With One Match 


Every boy who is a lover of out- 
door life should know how to build 
a fire in the open, using not more 
than two matches. A good procedure 
is described in the Boy Scout Hand- 
book. Pick a dry place on the ground 
or on a rock away from trees and in 
a clearing, so that fire ean not spread 
to the grass or bushes. Use dry 
twigs, or, in rainy weather, split open 
a piece of a log and get the dry in- 
terior, which can be split into long, 
thin slivers. Arrange these slivers 
along with slightly larger pieces in 
the form of a cone or pyramid. Light 
them from below and on the wind- 
ward side. Have plenty of dry shav- 
ings. Be sure the match is well ig- 
nited before putting it near the shav- 
ings, where the draft of air will 
strike the small flame on the match. 


High School Co-op. Field 


Boys in farm crops classes at the 
Dunlap, Iowa, high school are farm- 
ing a sixteen-acre field on a coopera- 
tive basis. One acre has been plant- 
ed to potatoes and the remainder of 
the land will be planted to high- 
yielding strains of open-pollinated 
corn from which the boys hope to 
sell seed next fall. L. S. Kirkpatrick 
is the vocational agriculture instruc- 
tor in the school. 


“Towa Farmer’ Awards 

Fourteen vocational agriculture 
students were awarded the “Iowa 
Farmer” degree of the Future Farm- 
er organization this spring. (See pho- 
to below.) Left to right, front row— 
Virgil Bahnson, Inwood; Jacob Stim- 
son, Clarinda; Lester Soukup, Wood- 


bine; Lyall M. Paul, Museatine; 
Wayne Heil, Vinton. Middle row— 
William: Alexander, Clarinda; Ed- 


ward A. Reuss, Audubon; Donald J. 
3owman, Corning; Charles Steward, 
Dana. Back row—Wayne McDonald, 
Winterset; Wesley Kitchell, Winter- 
set; Donald Smith, Fairfield; Alex. 


sjuchanan, Tipton. Wayne Walker, of 
Maquoketa, is not in the picture. 
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| Sure Like 
Bemis A*!” 


“| don't know how seed bags 
are made; but after twelve 
years with various seed houses, 
| guess | can tell the bags that 
stand the gaff, and those that 
don't. And take it from me— 
if you want to be sure of get- 
ting quality seed in quality 
bags, just patronize the seeds- 


hed 


man who ships in Bemis A's! 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


y 


The Standard SEAMLESS 
Seed Bag of America 


DAISY FLY KILLER 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 
heap. Lasts all sea- 

ca aad - 
bo a3 Nz son. Made of metal, 
ar SUR 7s oy, can’t spill or tip over; 
MeO See é ate me = or a 
Fe Ta anything. Guaranteed. 
(< - Insist upon DAISY FLY 
KILLER from your dealer. 


P warcrano [Set 5% — 
HAROLD SOMERS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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When writing to our advertisers, 
will you please mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 














Taxes Not Lowered This 
Way 
of our readers have writ- 
ten to us regarding the activities of 
fellows calling on them and asking 
for signatures on petitions to get 
taxes lowered. Several different 
schemes are used, but in the end we 
rotice they are for the same purpose, 
to get Here’s what one 


A number 


your money. 
farmer wrote us: 
“Yesterday, my farm was visited 
by two men who claimed to represent 
the farm bloc at Washington. They 
explained in elaborate detail a plan 
they had. They were going to lower 
farm taxes and raise taxes on other 
property. Would I pledge my sup- 
port to this scheme? If I would, they 
could place a red star after my name 
on a list they had. If I wasn’t in 
favor, a blue star was placed to show 
others I was a slacker. Then came 
the catch. To get a red star, it was 
necessary to sign a check for $4.50 
Then I found out I subscribing 
to an out-of-state publication. Those 
wasted an hour of my time. 
slacker for not biting, and 


was 


fellows 
Amtia 
getting a blue star?” 

No, brother, the blue star 
indicate you first in the 
ment and saved yourself the cash. 

Another scheme brought 
tention is one whereby a 
agents called on a farmer and of 
fered him a series of bulletins if he 
would give them ninety-nine two 
cent stamps to pay postage. These 
fellows claimed to be taking a cen- 
sus of farmers to see if they were in 
favor of reforms. They gave the 
prospect a pair of glasses at first, 
but when our friend found he had to 
put up cash, he handed the 
tacles back 

Still tax reduction scheme 
is reported to us by a friend in cen 
tral When asked if he was in 
favor of not paying any taxes for 
three years, our friend became 
picions. “I a subscription book 
sticking out of the 
and I didn’t bite,” 
stand a lot, of my neigl 
been taken in for 
cents to several dollars 
fellows reduce the 

All of these are schemes ¢ 
to get your 
for magazine subscriptions 

Since the tax 
these 
question to talk about 


should 


won argu- 


to our at 


couple of 


spec- 
another 
Iowa. 


sus- 
saw 
fellow’s pocket, 
he said. “I under 
ibors have 
sums of from 5 
Will these 


taxes?” 
attention-—and 


problem 
importa days, 
ered 
But as far as mi 
from helping to 1 
taxes, well, we say that 
at the Iowa _ state 
house shows no attempt been 
made to place any of these petitions 
before the itive 
tax commissioner 
Don't let 


the oldes 


nce 
good 
igazines located 
a distance lowa 
duce our 
bunk Inquiry 
has 
exec council or the 
Be smart! 
take you in on 


"1 . . 
lransportation Charges 
Not Fixed 
An Towa member 

‘A question has arisen in a school 
district regarding transportation of 
pupils. One patron’s house is located 
a mile and one-quarter 
from the school, but by highway the 
distance is two miles. Can this man 
collect transportation from the school 
board, and how much?” 

Our attorney there is no 
statute specifying the distance above 
which the transportation charges 
must be paid. The rule is that if a 
child lives an unreasonable distance 
from the school, he is entitled to rea- 
sonable transportation, the sum to 
be fixed by the school board. If not 
satisfactory, the patron has the right 
to appeal to the county superintend- 
ent on the question of whether the 
charges fixed are reasonable. If 


writes 


across a field 


if so, 


Says 





transportation is denied the patron 
»y the board, the parent can appeal 
to the county superintendent and 
then to the state superintendent in 
case he is not satisfied with the de- 
cision of the county superintendent. 
The distance is always measured by 
the highway from the patron’s resi- 
dence to the school. 

In determining whether the child 
lives an unreasonable distance, 
eral factors enter into the argument. 
If the child is small, in poor health, 
and has to go alone, it’s possible 
transportation can be secured. How- 
ever, if the child is a strong, healthy 
boy, he probably would have to walk. 

Transportation costs the tax-payers 
money, and school boards today are 
trying to keep down expenses if pos- 
sible. 


sev- 


Frank O. Rust, Write Your 

ys 

Wife 
Any one knowing the whereabouts 
of Frank O. Rust, please write his 
wife, 1412 Northside avenue, Berke- 
ley, Calif. When last heard of, Rust 
was supposed to be working on a 
dairy farm in Mitchell county, Iowa. 
His wife is ill and has not heard 
from him for several months. She 
will appreciate hearing from any one 
who might have him or who 

where he is at present. 


Threshing Bills 

little advice on 
threshing bills. I never 
had any trouble until this year. Is 
there any way under the Iowa law to 
get the money?” 

To our subscriber, 
state that there is no thresher’s lien 
law in thresher's bill 
does not come ahead of the landlord’s 
lien make an agreement 
with the farmer or with his landlord 
in advance for your pay, all you can 
do is collect in the ordinary manner. 
If you think you will not be paid, 
better let the threshing job go rather 
than waste your time and worry 
about collecting the money. 


seen 


knows 


“IT am wanting a 


collecting 


we are sorry to 
Iowa, so the 


Unless you 


Threshing Liability 


“We are a group of 


farmers 
»shing 
ympany. Are we liable on ac 
count of injury to an engine 


é 
whom we hire? He would 


have a cooperative thre 
chine ¢ 
operator 
not be a 
member of the ¢ 

workmen’s 


-xempts those engaged in ag- 


lowa’s ompensatit 


tatntea 
a A 
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ricultural pursuits from the operation 
of the law. Threshing grain has beep 
held by the supreme court to be an 
agricultural pursuit. The company, 
therefore, is not liable for injury to 
this man under workmen's compensa. 
tion. Any person, however, would bea 
liable to the engineer if he were ip. 
jured thru negligence on the part 9 
that person. 

We advise carrying some sort of 
accident insurance on your employes 
It may save a lot of trouble. 


Wanted, Information 


We would like to hear from 
one who received a big check 
England or elsewhere in settlen 
of the Drake Estate. Your 
the promoters promised a fina! 
tlement on July 1. How about it 
you get yours? 

Amos Hartsock, Laurens, Iowa, w 
Iowa acctaia ves suseies i for Sir Francis 
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Dairy Cows on Pasture 


While most dairy cows on pasture 
need to be fed some grain, it is wel] 
to bear in mind that the ration does 
not need to contain so high a pe 
centage of protein as for winter 
ing when no pasture is ava 

Those who use alfalfa, sweet 
ver or common clover pastu! 
find a grain ration co 
equal parts of ground corn, g: 
oats or barley and wheat bran 
adequate for dairy cows, even if t 
are high producers. For 
ing a blue grass or timothy p 
the grain mixture ld ¢ 
some high protein concentrate 
as linseed meal, cottonseed 
soybean oil meal or some other 
lar product. For such pastur 
mixture composed of 400 pound 
ground corn, 500 pounds of g 
oats or barley and 100 pounds 
high protein concentrate will 
very well. As a general rule 
one pound of grain for ea 
pounds of milk produced to cows 
ing over fifteen pounds of milk 

It is a losing proposition 
cows run down in their milk 
this time of the year on acco 
short pastures, 


mpos 


supple: 


shou 


A Poweshiek Farmst« 
One of farm hon 
Iowa, 
(see cover), T 


the good 
Poweshiek county, 
A. J. Blakely 

was purchased in 1868 by Mr. B 
ly’s father, Judson Blakely, w! 
to Iowa from Vermont. Not 
this been the home of the fan 
sixty-four years, but on this f 
Delaine sheep descended f1 
flock the senior Blakely orig 
brought from Vermont. A. J. B! 
was this farm fo 
He operated it as 
share tenant for ten years, 
1923 has owned it 


is tl 


born on 


vears ago 
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Sweet Clover Harvester 


A satisfactory beater harvester for gathering sweet clover seed on 
small acreages may be made from a discarded binder. First, strip the 
binder down to the main frame and then build up as shown in the 
diagram. The binder cross-shaft with its bearings and sprocket wheel 
and throw-out clutch is removed from behind the bull whee! and 
mounted on two one-half by two-inch iron posts at the front of the 
binder, so as to form the reel drive shaft. 
sides and back with sheet iron or fine mesh screening. Three horses 
will cut from six to eight acres a day. 


D546 «(4 Iron 
Dft. long 


lt Dia. Shart 


Boered Oak S/ocks 
2"12%"*/0" 
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Enclose the beater at the 
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Homemaking Department 








T NO time of the 

year are menus 
more difficult to pre- 
pare and keep look- 
ing tempting than dur- 
ing the mid-summer 
months. Not that 
there isn’t a lot to 
work with in the way 
of fresh fruits and 
vegetables (unless 
the dry-weather man 
beats us to the gar- 
den), but somehow it 











is so difficult to keep 
crisp salads crisp, cool drinks cool, 
and frozen desserts frozen. 

Despite the fact that these warm 
weather appetizers consume extra 
time and energy in preparation (and 
time and energy come at a premium 
with rural housewives, I know), you 
will find that dressing up the sum- 
mer menus a bit will do much to pep 
up lagging appetites and develop a 
cheerful table atmosphere. Some- 
how, frowns and drooping spirits 
can’t seem to last long at a meal 
started with a frosty rhubarb punch 
and ended with a berry ice cream pie. 


Rhubarb Punch 


Rhubarb punch is a splendid varia- 
tion of our old standby, iced tea. Mix 
together four cups each of freshly 
made tea and sweetened rhubarb 
juice. Add the juice of one lemon, 
chill, and serve with cracked ice. 
Equal portions of grape-juice and 
ginger ale, combined and added to an 
equal portion of iced tea, is another 
zestful and favored drink. 

For fresh berry pie, sweeten fresh 
berries to taste, and let stand until 
the berries have absorbed the sugar. 
Bake pastry shells 
over inverted muf- [ 
fin tins, fill with | 
the sweetened ber- \ 
ries and top witha } 
spoonful of ice 
cream. 

And while we're 
on the subject of 
fresh berries, have 
you ever tried ber- 
ry sandwiches on 
your family? Slice 
fresh bread very 
thinly, butter and sour cream 
spread with fresh, be sent to 
crushed berries. quest, 
Sweeten to taste, three-cent 
and add the top 
slice spread with 
butter and a thin 
coating of mayon- 
naise. Trim the 
side crusts (you'll 
prebably have a 
hungry boy at your 
elbow waiting for 
those self-same crusts), cut into inch 
and one-half strips and serve on the 
supper menu some evening with ice 
cold milk and a chilled meat salad. 

Summer menu appetizers needn't 
always be chilled dishes. Try stuff- 
ing tomatoes with rice and cheese 
when there is a bit of spare time. 
Make a heavy cheese sauce by com- 
bining one cup of milk with three 
tablespoons of butter and two table- 
spoons of flour. with salt, 
pepper and paprika, and add one cup 
of diced American cheese. Let stand 
until the cheese melts Scoop out 
the centers of six medium 
matoes. Add two cups of cooked rice 
to the cheese sauce and fill the cen- 
ters of the tomatoes. Garnish with 
paprika, slip into a medium oven and 
bake until the tomatoes are done. 
These are delicious served with a 
platter of home canned sausage. 

Incidentally, I think the man who 
had the bright idea of making ice 
cream freezers in small family sizes 
should be awarded a gold medal. 
They require such a small amount of 
ice, are so easily handled, and have 
helped to make our frozen desserts 
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Salad Dressings 


Three salad dressings— 
an all-purpose dressing, a 
fruit salad dressing and a 
dressing—will 
you 
accompanied by a 
stamp to 
mailing charges. 
suggestions 
included. 
letters to 
Editor, 
Farmer 
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less an event 

and more an 

every - day oc- 

currence. If you 

have a= small 

freezer, you will 

have to try ba- 

nana _ sherbet. 

Press four ba- 

nanas thru a 

sieve, add one cup of thin cream, one 
and one-half cups of sugar, salt to 
flavor and the juice of one orange. 
Freeze and serve with lemon ice-box 
cookies if you have them. 

It seems rather silly to dress up 
a dish of good home-made ice cream, 
yet ocasionally I think your family 
might enjoy having their sherbet 
glasses partially filled with cubed 
sponge cake, slightly dried, and 
fresh sweetened berries (raspberries, 
blackberries or peaches) and then 
topped with a spoonful of plain ice 
cream. 

One of the best fresh fruit sauces 
that I ever had served to me over 
plain ice cream was made by com- 
bining one cup of sweet apple pre- 
serves with one cup of crushed fruit 
—raspberries, fresh 
diced muskmelon 
and currants. 

Incidentally, a 
very good and very 
simple custard ice 
cream recipe’ is 
made by combin- 
ing one tablespoon 
of flour with one 
and one-half cups 
of sugar, and salt 
to flavor. Add one 
slightly beaten egg, 
stir thoroly, and 
add to one pint of 
scalded milk. Cook 
until the custard 
coats the spoon, 
cool and add one 
quart of cream. 
Flavor with any de- 
sired flavoring. In 
freezing, use one 
portion of salt to 
about eight parts 
of ice. 

When the tomatoes ripen, try for 
a variety of flavors in serving, to- 
mato juice cocktails. You'll find one 
small onion, diced finely, a splendid 
addition to the tomato juice. Or if 
you'd like it a bit more highly sea- 
soned, add a tablespoon of lemon 
juice and a tablespoon of chilisauce 
to one quart of the juice. Be sure 
that your tomato juice is always sea- 
soned well with a bit of salt and su- 
gar. Incidentally, I think that you’ll 
find that iced tomato juice at the be- 
ginning of a dinner will do much 
to add that ever-welcome zest and 
flavor. 
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Good Dressing Necessary 


When we begin talking of summer 
salads, there seems to be no place to 
stop. First of all, be sure of your 
saldd dressing. It seems a small part 
of a salad, and yet it can make or 
mar the salad. Summer salads _ in- 
clude everything from a combination 
of shredded cabbage and diced cu- 
cumbers, or diced onions and rad- 
ishes served on a Rttuce leaf, to 
fruit concoctions galore. I think for 
our every-day menus we should spend 
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count up into big ones 
If the ice supply runs 
low, I’ve found that 
lettuce, washed and 
cleaned and packed 
lightly with the leaves 
still damp, into a tight 
ly covered dish, keeps 
fresh and crisp. 
Incidentally, early 
morning may be 
packed with  house- 
hold tasks, but it’s 
the best time to bring 








a bit more time 
and thought on 
the common sal- 
ads. We are in- 
clined to fall 
into a rut and 
make our sal- 
ads the same 
old way, day 
after day. For 
instance, I’ve always felt that potato 
salad isn’t potato salad unless it has 
diced pickles. Yet a friend of mine 
serves delicious potato salad with a 
combination of potatoes, diced car- 
rots and as many eggs as potatoes in 
her salad, and nary an onion or a 
pickle. I can imagine there are more 
variations of potato salad than of 
any other one salad. They may not 
all be good, but I think it would be 
fun to try them out. 


A Jellied Ham Loaf 


There's a jellied ham loaf recipe 
that I’d like to give you. Molded in 
an oblong pan, “frosted” with a thick 
mayonnaise dressing, and garnished 
with sprigs of parsley and halves of 
nuts, sliced and served at the table, 
ham loaf will bring forth “‘oh’s” and 
“ah’s” of appreciation from every 
member of the family. 

Dissolve two tablespoons of gela- 
tine in one-fourth cup of cold water 
and add one-half cup of boiling wa- 
ter. Mix together two cups of ground 
ham, one cup of chopped celery or 
cabbage, one small onion, chopped, 
and one green pepper, chopped. Add 
four hard cooked eggs, diced, and one 
tablespoon of lemon juice. Combine 
the gelatine with the loaf ingredi- 
ents, pour into a mold and chill. 

A friend of mine allows lime jello 
to partially set, then whips it frothy 
and adds one cup of diced marsh- 
mallows and one cup of. stiffly 
whipped cream or two egg whites 
beaten stiffly. She sets it away in 
the refrigerator, allows it to become 
very firm and chilled, and serves 
it with a thick chocolate sauce 
made by dissolving two squares 
of chocolate over hot water while 
she combines one tablespoon of 
corn starch with one-half cup of 
sugar, salt to taste, and enough 
water to dissolve. This she adds 
to one cup of hot milk, 
adds the melted choc- 
olate and cooks until 
thick. Molded = and 
served at the table, 
this makes a very at- 
tractive dish, or it’s 
equally pleasing to 
the eye when served 
in sherbets and topped 
with a spoonful of 
whipped cream. 

After all, new 
recipes are not so 
necessary for a Poe 
tempting warm he : 
weather menu. 

Most important is 
the serving of 
warm weather 
dishes. A wilted 
lettuce leaf, soft 
butter, a_ shriv- 
eled radish, a 
melting dessert,a 
flat flavored drink 
—these are the 
little things that 


in the garden suppl) 

I like to plan menus a few days 
ahead. For instance, buttered string 
beans for dinner today means bring 
ing in an extra supply of beans and 
cooking them in the same pan over 
the same heat, and using them in to- 
morrow night's salad. It cuts the 
trips to the garden, the dishes and 
the fuel. Time spent in planning tho 
menus may result in giving you more 
time to prepare more tempting warm 
weather menus.—E. B. 


Everybody’s Say-So 
| isis back to the old standby 
‘ column again, with three let- 
ters offering as many personal prob- 
lems and asking for help in their so- 
lution. Maybe you'll think these three 
contributors are wise. Maybe you'll 
think they’re foolish. Maybe you'll 
think, but won't want to say. I hope 
you'll think thru their problems fair- 
ly and honestly, and then tell us 
what you do think. If they’re biased, 
maybe your letter will help straight- 
en out their difficulties; if they're 
discouraged, your encouragement 
may help. At least, give them the 
benefit of your honest opinion. 
“Discouraged” has become lost tn 
the maze of hard work, long hours, 
interrupted schedules and lack of 
money (familiar subject). She writes: 
“IT think sometimes I'll go crazy 
with carrying pails of water that 
empty themselves, filling lamps that 
always go dry at the wrong moment, 
coaxing along sputtering oil stove 
burners, settling the children’s quar- 
rels, juggling the grocery bill and 
the cream checks, and setting food 
on the table to have it shoveled down 
unappreciated. Maybe there is joy 
in motherhood and contentment in 
the life of the farm wife, but I’m be- 
ginning to think I’ve missed it. What 
good are sunsets if I haven’t time to 
see them? Or books if they can’t be 
read? My husband thinks flowers are 
foolish and company 
a waste of time. | 
wonder if there is 
anything I can do? | 
can’t see what, but 
putting my worries 
down on paper helps 
a little.” 
She does need 
help, doesn't she? 
But what? | 
imagine there 
are many of us 
doing quite a 
bit of struggling 
these days, but 
not minding 
enough to let it 
warp our. out 
look. I think 
you'll enjoy the 
following letter 
sent to us by a 
Madison county, 
Towa, contributor. 
She has the prob- 
lem of balancing 
a depression bud- 
get, but don’t you 
like the spirit 
which she tackles 
the problem? 
“Mother used to 
say there’s 10 
great with- 
out small 


loss 
some 
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gain. I have heard that this time of 
al will do no one any good, 
put I think it will—that it really has. 

“Our wages amount to about $390 
a year, cash. Our house, garden, cow, 
chicken feed and sometimes our 
fuel is furnished. We have a family 
of six and drive a well-worn car. We 
are well fed, comfortably clothed, 
and have a great deal of real plea- 
sure in life. We are not saving much 
money, but when wages are better 
we will be wiser and our tastes will 
be ‘toned down’ to better fit our 
means. Our children will learn les- 
sons impossible to have learned in 
better times. 


Annual Expenses 


“The clothing for the family costs 
about $60 a year; our fuel, when not 
furnished, costs about $80; expenses 
on the car, gas, oil and pleasures cost 
about $30, and groceries and house- 
hold upkeep cost about $160. That 
leaves about $40 for health, educa- 
tion and miscellameous expenditures. 

“We economize on everything, and 
like it. We really save food and doc- 
tor bills by making a budget that 
divides our food (stored and fresh) 
equally thruout the year. When we 
can't have what we like, we strive 
for balance by learning to like what 
we can have. 

“In the summer, we try to make all 
our trips in the car a pleasure and a 
profit at the same time by gathering 
wild fruit to can or make jelly. In 
the winter, we just live with our 
family and read. 

“Good books and magazines are 
not hard for any one to get. I find 
a real pleasure in making good look- 
ing clothes out of old things; from 
making simple foods attractive and 
wholesome, and by just doing the 
common, every-day tasks because 
there can be something fine in every- 
thing we do. After all, it’s not the 
task itself that I love so to do, it’s 
the joy of accomplishment. 

“IT am glad, of course, that we 
have done as well as we have, but 
there must be more and better ways 
to economize, and I should like to 
know about them.’’—Mrs. E. L. Peter- 
gon, Madison County, Iowa. 


A Vital Problem 


And now one last short letter with 
a problem to meet that is very vital 
to the contributor. She most cer- 
tainly needs your help. She writes: 

“There are five children in our 
family. I am the oldest. Our house is 
awfully small. It has just a kitchen 
that we eat in, a living-room and a 
bedroom downstairs and more room 
upstairs. I'm seventeen, and there is 
a boy in school who would like to 
have dates with me sometimes, but 
I've only let him take me places 
away from home because there is 
always so much noise and dirt and 
confusion around. I know I shouldn't 
feel ashamed of my home, but I 
don’t know what to do. Could you 
help me?"—Jane, 

Surely, you mothers—and you girls 
faced with Jane's problem—can help 
Jane with some constructive sugges- 
tions. She isn’t the only girl in the 
world old enough to date who is one 
of a large family living in a small 
house. How have you solved her 
Problem? Or how would you? 

If you have other ideas or prob- 
lems you'd like to have published in 
our Everybody’s Say-So column, we'd 
like sO much to have your letters, 
either signed or unsigned. Some 
Problems are so personal you'd soon- 
er not sign your name, I know. We 
do Want to make this a round table 
discussion corner for farm women 
and farm girls’ problems. Won't you 
help us to make it interesting by 
Sending us your problems? Address 
your letters to Everybody’s Say-So, 
Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Home- 
Stead, Des Moines, lowa.—E. B. 
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Cod liver oil stains may be re- 

moved when fresh by soaking them 
* Carbon tetrachloride or some other 
zr ‘se solvent. When the stain has 
by laundering and turned 


may be necessary to use a 
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REAL LIFE MOVIES 





- « e Helen’s New Husband 


This is a story of 
Marriage — with a 
Moral . . . perhaps 
a moral for you! 
The ending is hap- 
y. It might have 
been tragic... but 
for one discovery. 


4. Finally . . . the morning 
when Jack, disgruntled at some 
small thing, rose from the table, 
and, in a rage, left without a 
word of good-by. 


2. When Helen Carter married 
Jack Childs—how happy she 
was—for two whole years. Jack 
was always so gay—so ready to 
“go places and do things.” 


3. Then... the third year— 
and a change came over Jack 
He protested at going out. Said 
he was tired. He grew irritable 
—even cross at times... 





S. Then remorse. Suddenly, 
Jack realized the change in him. 
That afternoon he went to his 
club. “ Joe,” he asked the train- 


er, “what’s wrong with me?” 









6. Joe’s suggestion was—con- 
stipation. It surprised Jack— 
but, now, look at him! Once 
more Jack is completely his 
happy, boy-like self. 














If you are troubled with headaches, tiredness, lack of 
energy —do as Jack did! He began exercising more—ate 
more fruit and vegetables, drank lots of water, and 
EVERY morning regularly, he had a generous bowl of 
Post’s Bran Flakes for breakfast. 

Post’s Bran Flakes, a natural “regulator,” speeds up 
sluggish intestines. And often brings new vigor to tired 
minds and bodies—new color to dull complexions. 

You'll find, too, that it is a most delicious food. Thou- 
sands call it the finest tasting cereal on the market. 

Don’t let intestinal sluggishness, due to lack of bulk 
in the diet, rob you of enjoying the good things of life 
... romance, success, friends. 

So get your package of Post’s Bran Flakes at once. 
Begin eating it regularly every morning. You'll love this 
crisp, crunchy breakfast food. Try it on fresh fruit and 
berries. A product of General Foods. 

















Homemaking Department Services 





Little Recipes for Little Cooks os] 25 
>Club Offer c 


Little Stitches for Little Folks 


A sewing booklet arranged on the plan of Betty’s Cook Book..... eeacesesaceecece J 


Patchwork Patterns 


A booklet of fifteen old and new quilt sab tedriae: 


The Flower Garden Quilt 





| 


ie sep dithiatcs Paceetlall 20c Cookery Corner Specials__________6c 
$1.00 


A recipe collection of some of our Cookery Corner favorites. 


A complete set of thirty-two stamped blocks with color chart. Jam, Jelly and Marmalade —-——--—-- - 6c 


Boil-fast floss in assorted colors, twenty skeins, will be sent for Some special recipes for jam, jelly and marmalade making. 


an additional 50 cents. 


There’s Romance in Bread _ 


A stunt especially adapted for Four-H’ers’ 


functions. 





a Games, Stunts and Programs______ 12c 


A splendid booklet of community helps. 


The above booklets and homemaking helps are available through the Homemaking Department 


Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 


les Moines, Iowa 
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Home canning labor is lightened 
by Kerr Jars and Caps. They save 
trouble in processing. They make 
it easier to get a perfect seal. And 
you can test the seal in a second 
BEFORE putting the jars away. 
When jars are cool, tap the lid 
with a spoon. If properly sealed, 


it gives a clear, ringing note. 


Use Any Canning 
Method With Kerr 
Jars and Caps 


Millions of women have 
learned that it is easier 
to can safely with Kerr 
Jars and Caps by ANY 
canning method — and 
that foods canned the Kerr way 
STAY canned. 
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EASIER 


Ton ole’ with 








Kerr Mason Caps fit any standard 
Mason jar. 
fashioned Mason jars with Kerr 





The name “Kerr” is on every Kerr Fruit 


FRUIT JARS and CAPS 


("SELF SEALING” Brand 
TIME TRIED AND TESTED. IN 
THE. NATION FOR MORE 


Save Money - - - Stop Waste 
by using Kerr Caps 


Modernize your old- 


Caps which seal at the 
top of the jar instead of 
down on the neck. Avoid 
spoilage of food caused 
by imperfect sealing of 
jars. Be free from worry 
and uncertainty. When | 
canning FOR economy, 
can WITH economy. 


Look for the Name “KERR” 


Jar and on every genuine “self-seal- 
ing” lid containing the natural gray 
sealing composition. 


Send for This Complete Home Canning Book. 
The Kerr Home Canning Book gives full direc. | 
tions for all latest canning methods, over 300 | 
recipes, time tables, how to retain vitamins, etc. 
Send 10c for postage and handling. Kerr Glass 
Mfg. Corp., 444 Main St., Sand Springs, Okla. 
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Summer Play Clothes 























years. 


play and school. 





and 6 years, that the most amateur seamstress will find it simple to make. 
Size 4 requires one and five-eighths yards of 35-inch material with three- 
eighths of a yard of 35-inch contrasting. 


A practical play suit is Style No. 180, designed for sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 
Size 4 requires one yard of 39-inch material for a blouse, with 
three-fourths of a yard of 35-inch material for the trousers. 


A charming dimity dress-up frock may be made from Style No. 841, tho 
it is so simple in line that it may be made of heavier print and used for 
It comes designed for sizes 2, 
requires two and three-eighths yards of 35-inch material, with one-half 
yard of 35-inch contrasting material for trimming. 





All patterns may be ordered from Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
Pattern Department for 12 cents in stamps. 
may also be had for 12 cents. 


So simple in its constructiofi is Style No. 984, designed for sizes 2, 4 


4 and 6 years. Size 4 


The New Summer Fashion Book 
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Sabbath School Lesson 
| : 


By HENRY WALLAC 








The Giving of the Manna 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 31, 1932. Exodus, 16: 
1-36.) 
"THE wilderness in which the chil- 
dren of Israel long wandered is 
not, as Many suppose, a barren and 
dreary waste of sand, uninhabited; 
but a great mass of mountains 
thrown together, with some of the 
peaks rising over eight thousand 
feet, divided by ‘‘wadies” or dry val- 
leys, with springs here and there, 
and interspersed like all deserts with 
tracts of land fertile beyond measure 
when water is applied. Here and 
there are streaks of desert, and on 
the higher tablelands grass, much 
like the upland pastures of our inter- 
mountain states. 
Three known routes 


later, on their return from Sinai, th< 
rested here again and were fed wi: 
quails. At the same season of t 
year, travelers still find quails 
this region, carried over the gulf by, 
the strong east wind. In Numbers 
11:31, it is said they were “two 
bits above the face of the earth.” Th 
old translation is “two cubits hich 
upon the face of the earth,” which 
many take to mean that the quail 
were two feet deep on the ground. 
but which evidently means that th 
were flying low, because wearied by 
the long journey across the gulf and 
unable to rise higher because of the 
wind. 

Natural causes under the contro] 
of the God of nature had much to do 
with the passage over the Red sea, 

and with the supply 
_ of quails given in 





to Palestine cross 
this desert. One isa 
short and easy route 
along the Mediterra- 
nean, some fifty ora 
hundred miles from 
the coast, direct to 
Beersheba. The rea- 
son this route was 
not taken will be 
found in Exodus, 15: 
17: The people were 
soft as yet, and need- 
ed hardening before 
being fit to enter the 
Promised Land. An- 
other route lies al- 
most straight across 
the northern part of 
the peninsula. It is 
mainly sandy desert, 
and to this day can 
only by 
swift dromedaries. The third is the 
only route possible with herds and 
flocks, and the book of Exodus is a 
first-rate guide for this route. It fits 
the country as a key fits the lock. 

These people had just learned of 
Jehovah as their God, and could know 
Him better only by depending upon 
themselves when that was possible; 
and when that was impossible, put- 
ting all their dependence on God. At 
the time of the lesson, they had been 
on their journey about a month. They 
had stopped at what is now known as 
the wells of Moses, and rested in the 
palm groves and rich pastures of 
Elam, as caravans do today. They 
had scurried along the Gulf of Akba, 
or the Persian Gulf. Their supply of 
food was now exhausted, and they 
were being led into the _ funnel- 
shaped valley, with its hot sun and 
high winds, that led up toward the 
higher lands of Sinai. 

There were hard times ahead of 
them, and they rebelled. Looking 
back, they thought of that fertile 
land of Egypt, where they had all 
the bread and meat they wanted, 
with onions, leeks and garlic besides. 
Taking human nature as it is, and 
probably always has been, this is 
quite natural. Somewhere between 
fifty and a hundred thousand people, 
three-fifths of them under twenty 
years of age, unaccustomed to long 
marches and hunger and thirst, and 
burdened with the care of their herds 
and flocks, mindful of their past 
comforts and forgetful of their past 
burdens, would naturally shrink from 
a hard journey with no prospects of 
food in a sparsely settled, because 
sparsely watered, valley. 

It was evidently on the Sabbath 
Day when this rebellion occurred, 
and while they were dreading the 
march of the next day. A solemn as- 
sembly is called. Toward the wilder- 
ness to which they were to journey 
appeared the pillar of cloud, which 
by night would be changed to a pil- 
lar of fire. Moses, in the name of Je- 
hovah, promises them two things— 
flesh in the evening, all they wanted, 
and in the morning plenty of bread; 
bread not only one day, but each day, 
but quails only that day. <A year 
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the time of Israel's 
murmuring; but the 
feeding of Israel 
with manna for near- 
ly forty years was 
clearly and_ purely 
miraculous. There is 
a gum exuded from 
shrubs in that coun- 
try today, when the 
bark is stung by an 
insect or broken in 
any way; but the 
amount is only a few 
camel’s loads in a 
season and the sup- 


ply local. This is 
now called manna 
The manna of the 


desert differs from 
this local supply now 
called manna in va- 
rious ways. The lo- 
cal manna can not be sifted or baked. 
It will not spoil if kept over the Sab- 
bath and may be kept for months 
The manna of Israel could be both 
sifted and baked, and it continued 
during the entire desert journey, 
while the shrub that produces what 
is now called manna is found only 
here and there. The manna of Israel 
ceased when they came to the Prom- 
ised Land. Its absence on the Sabbath 
Day and its presence on every other 
day of the week points out the fact 
that the supply was truly super- 
natural. 

We get the full meaning of the 
heaven-sent manna only when we 
view it in connection with the entire 
dealings of Jehovah with His chosen 
people. Here was a people in bondage 
in Egypt. They represent the faith of 
Abraham and hence are heirs to the 
promise. They were to be developed 
into a nation that should stand for 
righteousness, and from which should 
come the Redeemer of the race. They 
must therefore be taught faith in 
Jehovah their God, and must at the 
same time be taught the fullest use of 
their own strength. They were there- 
fore taken from bondage thru the 
wilderness, but there was not food 
enough to supply them, even if esti- 
mated at less than one hundred thou- 
sand, including women and children. 
Much less was it sufficient to supply 
the two or three million which it is 
generally believed Moses brought thru 
the wilderness. The supply of food 
that the country furnished by pastur- 
age and cultivation. of the few fertile 
spots must be supplemented by a su- 
pernatural supply, in order that they 
may learn how dependent they are on 
Jehovah their God. It must come 1! 
such a way that they have to gather 
it regularly. They had to gather it In 
the morning with infinite pains, 45 
one would pick up small garden seeds 
on the desert sand or in the scant 
pastures of that region. This fur 


ished them regular work each day, 
precisely what people in their situa 
tion needed. For them, it was work or 
do without sufficient food. This man- 
na was furnished in such a way as t0 
compel them to observe their Sabbath, 
It was furnished in 


the day of rest. 
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such a way as to teach them the folly 
of greed and of hoarding. It was of no 
use to gather more than was needed 
for the day, nor to hoard what they 
gathered. It was not furnished on the 
Sabbath, and was withheld when they 
entered Canaan and ate for the first 
time of the new corn of the land. 


Ten Commandments—I 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for August 7, 1932. Exodus, 19:1 
to 20:11.) 

YHILE the Ten Commandments 
\ ‘ were first given in form, so far 
as the records show, to the Jewish 
people thru Moses at Mount Sinai, 
and as the basis of the covenant with 
Israel in a national capacity, their ex- 
istence and binding obligation on the 
human conscience were recognized 
from the very creation of the human 
race. Hence, these commandments 
are not Jewish, but universal; and 
the decalogue is simply a statement 
of the fundamental principles of right 
doing, the reasons of which lie in the 
very structure of the human soul. 

The race, as a race, had lost the 
knowledge of the true God. It was the 
special mission of the Jewish people 
from Abraham down to testify to the 
true doctrine of the Divine Being, to 
conserve and maintain the knowl- 
edge of the true God, and transmit it 
to all the world in all ages. 

The first table of the law or deca- 
logue, therefore, deals exclusively 
with the relation of man to his God. 
The preface, “I am Jehovah, thy God, 
who brought thee out of the land of 
ogypt,” emphasizes His peculiar rela- 
tions to the Jewish people both as 
Creator and Protector. Other nations 
had other gods, or imaginary gods, 
and many of them. “Hear, O Israel; 
the Lord our God is one God” was the 
fundamental doctrine of the Jewish 
people. The miraculous deliverance 
from Egypt was a significant evi- 
dence of His omnipotence or almight- 
iness and His special care for them. 
Thus far the preface. 

The first four commandments that 
follow set forth the right relations of 
man, all men, to Jehovah. First, He 
demands the supreme and undivided 
allegiance of every human being, 
“Thou shalt have no other gods be- 
fore me’’—that is, in my stead. This 
fundamental thought runs all thru 
the Bible. It is the keynote, the un- 
derlying principle, of every sermon 
that has power with man. One of the 
most convincing proofs of the deity of 
Christ was His claim, underlying all 
of His teachings from the beginning 
of His ministry to the end, to the un- 
questioned obedience of every Man. 
The Creator must be the supreme 
Lord of His creation. 

The world had forgotten this, had 
gone after other gods; and the point 
of their departure was the custom of 
taking the sun, moon or stars as rep- 
resentatives of the true God, and af- 
terward making images or likeness- 
es, representations of men or things, 
that had traits or attributes which 
they supposed to represent some 
feature of the divine character. Hence, 
worship ceased to be spiritual, and 
became formal, then material, until 
finally they worshiped not the best 
represented by the image selected, 
but the worst. To prevent all this, 
the second commandment was given. 

“Thou shalt not make unto thee a 
graven image, nor any likeness of 
anything that is in heaven above, or 
that is in the earth beneath, or that 


1S in the water under the earth. Thou 
eh 


‘alt not bow thyself down unto 
them, nor serve them. The worship 
va e a = . 
of Israel must be spiritual, obedience 


to Him whom no eye hath seen, or 
Can see. No representations must be 
made, lest we worship the picture and 
hot the Spirit. 

It must not be forgotten that the 
second commandment brings out the 
lorious other side: The Lord thy 
God will show loving kindness to 
thousands, that is, generations, that 
Maintain the true spiritual worship. 
In other words, grace is stronger 
even than sin, and there is elevation 
aS well as degradation of the race 
thru the law of heredity. 

To still further guard the worship 
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of the true God, the only way by which 
human character develops properly, 
the third commandment follows, re- 
quiring reverence for the sacred 
Name and forbidding any trifling or 
frivolous use of it in any way. “Thou 
shalt not take the name of Jehovah 
thy God in vain.’ The instinct of rev- 
erence is implanted deep in the hu- 
man soul. The object of the most pro- 
found reverence is the unseen Crea- 
tor of all things, the Father of all 
men. 


The Sabbath Day 


To further safeguard the concep- 
tion of God, a set time is provided for 
His worship, one day in seven. He re- 
quires us on this day to cease from 
the usual labor and to rest. The ne- 
cessity for this weekly period of rest 
is laid very deep in our nature. We 
were built that way; that is, we re- 
quire absolutely, even for physical or 
purely material reasons, to change 
completely once a week our mode of 
life, to rest the body, to change the 
thought currents, to think on entirely 
different lines. The Sabbath is not 
binding because Moses wrote the 
fourth commandment; but Moses by 
divine command embodied it in the 
decalogue because human nature was 
made in the first place to absolutely 
require it. The same may be said of 
every one of the Ten Commandments. 
They are not obligatory on the Jew- 
ish people alone, nor upon humanity 
generally, because Moses recorded 
them, nor because God gave them; 
but they were given because ever- 
lastingly right, and because human 
nature, to secure its best develop- 
ment, requires obedience to them. 





Home Dairy Spread 

HE solution of the home butter- 

making problem on the farm— 
which is fast becoming a lost art— 
has been found at last. What prom- 
ises to be a great boon to dairy farm- 
ers, and to the entire dairy industry 
as well, is the farm production of an 
extra heavy cream which, when 
cooled, is very much like sweet 
cream butter in appearance, compo- 
sition, taste and food value. It pro- 
vides a quick, simple and economic- 
al way of increasing the consump- 
tion of butterfat on the farm, which 
will not only provide the most whole- 
some and nourishing food of its kind, 
but, by replacing some of the mil- 
lions of pounds of oleo and butter 
substitutes now used on farms, and 
by withholding some butterfat from 
the market, will help strengthen the 
prices of all dairy products. 

“Home Dairy Spread,” as this dairy 
product is called, is made by running 
warm milk, just as it comes from the 
cows, or milk heated to about 100 
degrees temperature, thru a_ stan- 
dard make of cream separator pro- 
vided with two special parts, which 
produces a cream testing from 60 to 
75 per cent butterfat. The separator 
can, of course, be used for producing 
ordinary cream as well, and the 
change from running one kind of 
cream to another can be quickly 
made. Cream of this high butterfat 
content solidifies. at around 56 de- 
grees temperature, and when salted 
is ready for use. This farm product 
is in every respect so near to butter 
made from sweet cream that few peo- 
ple can tell the difference. 

The advantages of producing and 
using this dairy product on the farm 
table are many. It is easily and quick- 
ly made without churning, and it 
contains from 10 to 20 per cent less 
butterfat than butter. Commercial 
butter legally contain 80 per 
cent fat, and because “Home Dairy 
Spread” contains less butterfat, it 
can not be sold as butter. 

Besides being better nourished and 
healthier as a result of eating “Home 
Dairy Spread,” the farm family bene- 
fits for the reason that the use of 
such home-produced food is an econ- 
omy measure which fits admirably 
into farmers’ efforts to provide more 
of their living at home. 


must 


The culls left from canning toma- 
toes may be made into soup, or puree 
or catsup. 
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SALLY WANTS 
SOME OF THIS! 


[LL BET 








HERE’S A NEW, GOLDEN CEREAL 


IT’S GOING to be a breakfast 
worth enjoying the first time you 
serve Grape-Nuts Flakes! 

For this crinkly-flake, crisp 
new cereal tastes just about as 
good as anything that ever came 
to your table! It’s golden. Its 
flaky. It’s delicate. And it’s rich 
and nut-sweet with the grandest 
of breakfast flavors—the glorious 
flavor of Grape-Nuts! 


And nourishing? Everybody 
gets good breakfast nourishment 
from Grape-Nuts Flakes! A single 
dish, served with whole milk or 


cream, provides more varied 
nourishment than many a hearty 
meal! 

Get a package from your gro- 
cer to-day. Grape-Nuts Flakes, 
like Grape-Nuts, is a product of 
General Foods. 





Serve both Grape-Nuts and 
Grape-Nuts Flakes 
Enjoy the Grape-Nuts flavor in this 
new FLAKES form. And keep on 
enjoying it in the familiar nut-like 
kernels of GRAPE-NUTS itself— 
the crisp kernels so beneficial to 

teeth and gums. 
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Rates and Information 


Our classified advertising rate is 15c 
a word, cash with order. The minimum 
charge is $2.10 for 14 or less words. 
Count each whole number, initial and 
sign as a word, Count your name and 
address as part of the ad. Thus, “‘F. L, 
Wires” is counted as three words. 
“226 West 21st St.”’ is counted as four 
words, and ‘‘Des Moines, Iowa,’ is 
counted as two. ‘$1’ and ‘'$5,432,000” 
are each counted as one word. 

“Cc. O. D.”’ counts as three words. 
“R. F. D. 4° counts as four words. 
“R. 4". as two. Ads must reach us by 
Wednesday noon, ten days before issue 
date. Send full remittance with order. 

If you have not advertised with us 
recently be sure to give two references, 
This is for your own protection. One 
should be your banker and the other 
some responsible business man. To 
avoid delay, send letters of recom- 
mendation with your order. Write or 
print your ad plainly. 

For your convenience in figuring, 
the following table gives the cost 
of most desirable advertisements 
for various insertions: 


__Number of Insertions _ 
1 { 2 3 4 





_No. Words | 












-10 | $4.20 | $6.30 | $8.40 
5 6.30 | 9.45 | 12.60 
8.40 | 16.80 

| 10.50 | 5 | 21.00 
12.60 | 18.90 25.20 


18.$ | 
22.05 | 29.40 
25.20 | 33.60 


.35 | 14.70 | 
“a - 8.40 16.80 
For each additional seven words, add 
$1.05 per insertion, 














___ COMMISSION HOUSES 


YOUR HENS, SPRINGS, OTHER POUL- 

try and dressed veal will bring more 
money when shipped to a house with con- 
stant demand from biggest buyers. We 
invariably get top prices for grade. Your 
check mailed day shipment arrives. Ask 
for free book containing valuable market 
information, Karsten & Sons, Box 14, 
1100 Fulton Market, Chicago. 














CHICAGO BUTCHERS PACKING CO., 
216-222 N. Peoria St., Chicago. Commis- 


veal, and 


sion a specialty. Poultry, eggs 
butter. Highest prices obtained. Returns 
mailed same day. 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR LIVE 

Poultry of good quality. Coops Supplied 
Write ‘us. Wholesale Buyers dD. L 
Hemman Co., 119 South Water Market, 
Chicago. 









ED—LIVE AND DRESSED POUL- 


WAN'T 
try and veal. Highest possible prices 
paid. Write for information and = tags 


Drake & Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., 


Chicago. 


‘DOGS AND PET STOCK 


30 BIG 


SPECIALS—$5 BUYS ENGLISH 





Shepherds, Collies, Spitz, Fox Terrier 
pups (Males and spayed females); Toy 
Terriers $7; Police Shepherd cross $2; 
Trained Ratters; partly trained stock 
dogs $7.50. (Write wants.) Satisfaction 


Sunnyside Ken- 


guaranteed. (Approval.) 
nels, Reinbeck, Iowa. 





COLLIES—WHITE AND COLORS, PED- 

igreed, intelligent workers, loyal com- 
panions, reliable guards. Prices reasonable 
und satisfaction guaranteed, Box 66, Sho- 
mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa 





GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS 


Guaranteed Heeler stock. Trial offer. 
Training instructions included, Highview 
Kennels, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 





QUALITY COLLIE PUPPIES. PARTLY 

trained pups, grown stock, young stud, 
Shepherd puppies. John Wilkin, Correc- 
tionville, Iowa. 








COLLIE PUPS. GOOD HEEL- 
companions. Cattle Dog $2. 
Randall, Iowa, 


SCOTCH 
ers. Good 
Frederick Larson, 


HELP WANTED 





MISCELLANEOUS 





BABY CHICKS 





SALESMEN 


FARM LIGHT BATTERIES 








SELL DOUBLEWEAR SHOES FOR THE 

Oldest and Largest Concern selling 
shoes direct to wearer. Quality line of 
Dress, Sport and Work Shoes—Arch Sup- 
ports—Low prices—$2.45 to $8.50—Liberal 
commission. We pay postage. Write 
Doublewear Shoe Company, 315 East Lake 
Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA 

Homestead has some open territory for 
a man who has some real sales‘ability and 
is willing to work. An interesting propo- 
sition for the right man. Write Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Subscrip- 

















tion Manager, Des Moines, Iowa. 
"WHEN ANSWERING THESE CLASSI- 
fied advertisements mention that you 
saw it in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead—‘‘The Reader's Market.” 
FARM LANDS 
IOWA FARMERS INVESTIGATE.  OP- 


portunities for southern Kansas farms 
in well established communities. Natural 
dairy, livestock and poultry region. Good 
poultry and dairy markets. Lands produce 
corn, flax, soybeans, wheat, oats and 
general farm crops. Mild climate, good 
pastures, long grazing season. Hard sur- 
faced roads to good markets. Good schools, 
Improved farms $25 to $50 per acre. Easy 
terms. Full information on request. No 
obligation. Write John T. Stinson, Direc- 
tor, Agricultural Development, Missouri 
Pacific Railroad, 1756 Missouri Pacific 
Building, St. Louis, Missouri. 
FREE BOOKLETS AND INFORMATION 

regarding improved farms that can be 
rented or bought on easy terms in good 
communities in Minnesota and North 
Dakota. The Northwest leads in low cost 
production of grains, feed crops, dairy 
products, poultry, sheep, hogs and cattle. 
Farm Home sites for every purpose also 
in Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon. 
Low Homeseekers Rates. Let us help you 
find a farm location. Write E. C. Leedy, 
Dept. 807, Great Northern Railway, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 








BARGAIN FARM FOR SALE: 228 ACRES 

choicest farming district Northern Min- 
nesota, 78 acres improved, good house, 
50 acres summer fallow, 150 acres fine 
timber land, brook running across cor- 
ner. Foreclosure price $5,500.00; will be 
sold for less. Purchaser must invest at 
least $1,000.00, be of good character and 
have two boys as helpers. $9,000.00 cash 
farm two 


was offered for years ago. 
Fine opportunity for competent farmer. 
First National Bank, Grand Rapids, Min- 
nesota, 


OVER 150 FARMS—FROM 40 TO_ 1,500 

acres, operated, well improved and pro- 
ductive, located in good farming commu- 
nities in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
North and South Dakota, Special oppor- 
tunities to own a good farm and home. 
Only 25 per cent down payment, balance 
easy terms. Write for descriptions. Ad- 
dress, J. Painter, Dept. D-72, 623 No. 
Second Milwaukee, 





North Minnesota, Montana, 


on Dakota, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon farms. Bar- 
gain prices. Easy terms. Write for de- 
scriptive literature, impartial advice, 


mentioning state. H. W. Byerly, 34 North- 
ern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn 


THE BEST FARM BARGAINS ARE IN 

the better farming districts of Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota. Write for 
maps and information to First Minneap- 





olis Co., 15 So. 5th St., Minneapolis, 

Minn 

BUY A FARM HOME. WE OFFER BAR- 
gains in Minnesota and eastern South 


and North Dakota 
John D. Larson, 115 
apolis, Minn. 
IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND 
Southern Minnesota foreclosed farms at 
cost for sale by bank. Write John S. Sor- 
ensen, 50 South La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


Write for particulars 
So. 4th St., Minne- 








FOR SALE: WHITE COLLIES $2 TO $5. 
Harry Mayer, Route No. 2, Fort Dodge, 











RM AND. MAP 
(Established 


FARM LIST 
Land Office 


MINNESOTA 
Murray's 

















lowa. 1880), Wadena, Minn. 
WANT TO SELL OR RENT YOUR 
EDUCATIONAL farm? Advertise it in this column. You 
--- - will reach 95 per cent of all Iowa farm 
AMERICAN AUCTION COLLEGE, KAN- folks. 
sas City. Free catalog. 555 auctioneers’ 
sayings, $1. 
LIVESTOCK 
HELP WANTED SWINE 
FOR SALE—TAMWORTH BOARS, 
AGENTS ready for duty, open and bred fall 





FARMERS EARN BIG MONEY DURING 

slack season testing soils. Tests show 
whether lime or fertilizers are needed and 
how much. We teach you how. The Grace 





Company, Box 275, Ames, Iowa. 

AGENTS: NEW, PATENTED DISCOV- 
ery resoles shoes for 9c pair. Big re- 

peater. Amazing profits. Easily applied. 


Free test sample. Universal, 431 W. Ran- 


dolph, Dept. 163, Chicago. 








MALE 


RESPONSIBLE MEN WANTED TO OP- 

erate portable grinding mill. Your own 
business and good profits. Small down 
payment starts you. Write Gehl Bros. 
Mfg. Co., 616 Water Street, West Bend, 
Wisconsin. 








gilts, immune. J. J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ALFALFA HAY 











FOR SALE: CAR LOAD LOT—A GOOD 

grade of alfalfa hay, $14.50 per ton 
F. O. B. Waterloo, Iowa. Wm. Gindt, 619 
Mulberry St., Waterloo, Iowa, 


FARM LAW BOOK 








FARM LAW—BOOK ON CONTRACTS, 
trespass, fences, crops, animals, etc.; 
how make your will; many legal forms. 


lawyer and farmer: simple 


Written 

language. 
$1. 
ter St., Room 207, San Francisco, 


by 


Darvill’s Law Book Store, 54 Mec 
Ca 


lis- 


Applies every state. MeMfiis- 
f. 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARMER 

at new wholesale prices, special trade in 
offer good for 30 days. Write Amana So- 
ciety, High, Iowa. 





OLD GOLD WANTED 


MAIL US YOUR OLD GOLD, GOLD 

teeth, crowns, bridgework, etc. Check 
in full by return mail. We pay the most. 
Rosen Bros., Refiners, 449 Wabasha, St. 
Paul, Minn. 











KODAK FINISHING 


FILMS DEVELOPED—ANY SIZE—SEV- 

en guaranteed (money back if they ever 
fade) perfect tone prints—Beautiful dou- 
ble weight professional enlargement free. 
Prompt service, 25c (coin). Kays Photo 
Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 


8 EXPOSURE ROLL DEVELOPED AND 

printed 25c. Beautiful work. Fast serv- 
ice. Free rolls. Enlargements and pre- 
miums given, The Picture Folks, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


OUR REGULAR PRICES: ANY SIZE 
film developed 2 prints each negative, 

25c. Summers Studio, Unionville, Mo. Re- 

prints from your negatives 2c each. 














FILMS DEVELOPED — THREE FREE 

enlargements. Eight guaranteed prints, 
30c (coin). Rays Photo Service, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 





ROLL DEVELOPED AND _ PRINTED. 

One print natural colored 25c. American 
Photo Service, 2946 Nicollet, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 





ROLL DEVELOPED AND 8 PRINTS, 
one print colored, 25c. Pasco Photo Lab- 
oratories, Box 2073, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ROLL AND  25c 








TRIAL—SEND FOR 
eight beautiful Glossitone Prints. Day 
Night Studio, Sedalia, Mo. 

KODAK ENLARGEMENTS, 1l0c EACH, 


8x10 size or smaller. Olson Studio, 907 
Walnut, Des Moines, Iowa. 





TOBACCO 
MELLOW FRAGRANT TOBACCO, TEN- 





nessee’s Finest. Smoking, 10 Ibs. $1.25. 
Chewing, 10 Ibs. $1.50. Scrap, 8 cents. 
Pipe free. Pay Postman, Farmers Sales 


Co.,-Paris, Tenn, 
GUARANTEED CHEWING OR SMOK- 

ing 5 Ibs. $1.25; ten $1.75. Box cigars 
and pipe free with each order. Pay when 
received. Farmers’ Association, West Pa- 
ducah, Kentucky. 


ECONOMY. SMOKING 15 POUNDS $1; 


Good red chewing 10. Bert Choate, 
Hickman, Kentucky. 
VETERINARY 


STIKS-EM SETTLES BARREN OR SHY 

breeding cows or mares with one Serv- 
ice. Proved simple treatment. Money back 
guarantee. $1 per cow or $3 for 4 cows. 
Cow Cleaning Capsules. Guaranteed rem- 


edy for retaining after birth. $1.35 per 
cow or $5 for 4 cows. Haines Farms Co., 
Fond du Lac, Wisc. 





FARM MACHINERY 
EQUIPMENT MADE ESPECIALLY FOR 

small dairymen; bottle milk on the 
farm. We show how to develop the small 
business. Milkman’'s Service Corp., Lafay- 





ette, Indiana. We furnish everything but 
the milk. 
CORN HARVESTER SELF-GATHER- 


ing. Complete with bundle tying attach- 
ment. Only $25. Free literature, testimo- 
nials, pictures of harvester. Process Com- 
pany, Salina, Kansas. 





MILKING MACHINES, ALSO FINEST 

quality rubber hose. New and better 
teat cup inflations for all makes. Lowest 
prices, Milker Exchange, Box 8, Mankato, 
Minn. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—SMALL IDEAS MAY HAVE 

large commercial possibilities. Write 
immediately for free book, ‘‘How to Ob- 
tain a Patent’’ and “Record of Inven- 
tion’’ form. Delays are dangerous in pat- 











ent matters. Free information on how to 

proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, 149-Y Ad- 

ams Building, Washington, D. C. 

BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PAT- 
ent Attorneys; patents and_ trade- 

marks, 802 Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, 

Iowa. 





TALBERT DICK. PERSONAL SERVICE. 
No consultation charges. 1216 So, Sure- 

ty Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 

WHEN ANSWERING THESE CLASSI- 
fied advertisements mention that you 

saw it in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 

Homestead—‘‘The Reader's Market.” 





BABY CHICKS 





MOTHER BUSH’S CHICKS, 3%c UP, C. 

O. D. Grade AAA matings at less than 
Grade A Prices. 20 breeds, immediate 
shipments. Bloodtested. Replacement 
Juarantee. Catalog Free. Bush's Poultry 
Farms, Box 370, Clinton, Mo. 


CHICKS STATE ACCREDITED. ENi;- 

lish Tom Barron White Leghorns from 
trapnested stock $4.25-100. Quality White 
Buff Leghorns $3.85. Barred, Buff, White 
Rocks, _ Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons 
Rhode Island White, Brahmas, Minorcas’ 
$4.50. Sussex, Black and White Giants, 
38. Heavy Assorted, $4. Light Assorted’ 
3.50. Whiteview Hatchery, Roanoke’ 
Illinois. : 





CHICKS 250-351 EGG BREEDING. oF. 

ficially bloodtested. Guaranteed to live 
and make more profits as explained in 
Free Catalog. Leghorns 100-$4; Reds 
Rocks, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 100-$5' 
Heavy Assorted 100, $4.25. $1 deposit, pay 
balance plus postage on delivery. Bagby’s 





Golden Rule Poultry Farm, Box 317, Se- 
dalia, Mo. 
BLOODTESTED BABY CHICKS.  [\- 


mediate shipments. Replacement Guar- 
antee, 20 breeds. Circular free. Leghorns 
$3.90. Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orping: 
tons, $4.90. Any shipments C. O. D, plus 
shipping charges. Midwest Hatchery 
Inc., Box 375, Clinton, Mo. is 


$5.50 PER 100—ROCKS, REDS, ORPING- 

tons, Wyandottes, Leghorns. Postpaid— 
Guaranteed live arrival. 14 years experi- 
ence. 3,000,000 chicks annually. Customers 
43 states. Immediate delivery. Order di- 
rect or write. Hayes Brothers Hatchery, 
Inc., Decatur, Illinois, r 


BABY CHICKS. THOUSANDS EVERY 
week. Price list free. Hawkeye Chick- 
eries, Davenport, Iowa, 


STARTED CHICKS 


BUY_ PROF. KING’S STARTED CHICKS 

and save. 2, 3, 4 weeks old at slight cost 
over day old chicks. Earlier profits. Save 
trouble and expense. Iowa Hatchery, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

















POULTRY 
NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 
THERE 








PREVIOUS 


UNLESS IS A 
agreement governing any transaction 


between buyer and seller, who might ad 
vertise in these columns, Wallaces’ Farm- 
er and Iowa Homestead expects advertis- 
ers and buyers to comply with the follow- 
ing agreement. Where mature poultry is 
purchased on mail representations, with- 
out inspection, the seller upon receipt of 
the purchase price will ship the poultry to 
the buyer, with the privilege of examina- 
tion at arrival. If for any reason the ship- 
ment is not satisfactory, the buver will 
see that the poultry is properly fed and 
watered and returned immediately to the 
shipper, the shipper standing carriage 
charges one way, the buyer paying them 
the other way. Upon receipt of the re- 
turned shipment in good order, the ship- 
per will then refund the original purchase 
price. If poultrv is shipped a considerable 
distance, the shipment should be fed, wa- 
tered and given a one or two days’ re 

and then returned, This is in accord 
to general custom in handling such tr 
actions and is assumed to govern all « 
between our advertisers and subscribers. 
If there is any variance to the above reg- 
ulations, shippers should notify buvers of 
them before filling orders. 














WHITE MINORCAS 
REDUCED AGAIN—OUR BEST BRE 





re) 
I D- 


ing. White Minorca Chicks only $5 per 
hundred. Postage collect. Personius Mi- 
norea Farm, Fairmont, Minn. 





PULLETS 


MARCH HATCHED. BLACK GIANTS, 

White Rocks, Wyandottes, Buff Or- 
pingtons, Reds, 65c. Frank Collins, Farm- 
ington, Iowa. 








TURKEY POULTS 


BRONZE BABY TURKEYS. 
yearly. Write for prices. Spencer ( 
Hatchery, Spencer, Iowa. 


a 


“hick 





REGISTERED POULTRY MARK ER 


USE THE W-F REGISTERED MARKER 

on all your poultry for identification in 
case of theft. Tattoos on the web of the 
wing, a different number for each owner. 
List of marker owners is filed with sher- 
iffs, police departments and others. Price. 
with complete instructions and ink for 100 
birds, $2; with ink for 250 birds, $2.50 
Send all orders to Service Bureau Depart- 
ment, Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead, Des Moines, Iowa. 











—— 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


GOLDEN SELFBLANCHING CELERY 
Sturdy plants 60c-100; $1-200; postpale 


Fred Wiseman, Macomb, Illinois. 
ALFALFA 


HARDY ALFALFA SEED $5. GRIMM 

Alfalfa $7, White Sweet Clover $5 
60-lb. bushel. Track Concordia. Retur 
seed if not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, ©0™ 
cordia, Kansas. 























ALFALFA $4.80 PER BU. U. S. VERI- 

fied Origin, Sealed Grimm_ $7.50, |) i 
othy $1.50. New Circular Winter See 
. Write Frank Sinn, Box 404, © 
Iowa. 





rinda, paeee 


BUY HARDIEST ALFALFA SEED Di; 
rect from Sam Bober, Newell, S. D.. &"° 
save money. 
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Fresh From the Country 





IOWA 

Northern—Franklin County, July 11— 
A two-inch rainfall Saturday night pro- 
wides plenty of moisture. Considerable 
eats and barley just ripe broken down 
tw wind and rain. Very little small grain 
cut yet, but early oats and bariey are 
ready. Corn planted in April now be- 
ginning to tassel. Spots drowned out in 
June have been sown to rape, sudan or 
millet. Yield of hay double that of last 
year, but acreage very limited.—Jas. T. 
Thorp. 

Central—Hardin County, July 11— 
Corn tasseling; early oats ready to cut. 
Early potatoes a good yield; late ones 
ooking good. Gardens furnishing abun- 
dant yields. Alfalfa knee-high. Sudan 
and soybeans promise a heavy yield. Pigs 
and lambs doing well. Some old sows 
ging to market. Women are canning to 
the extreme.—A. R. Calkins. 

Southwestern — Montgomery County, 
July 11—The outlook is very promising 
for corn, which, with a little attention 
in the matter of rainfall, ought to make 
a bumper crop. A few wet spots show 
up in most fields. Small grain being cut 
and tied; is not as weighty as some 
years. New seeding of clover is very 
small, but fairly uniform. Hay scarce. 
Much oats cut and put up as hay.— 
Arthur Nelson. 

Northwestern — Buena Vista County, 
July 11—Weather clear, with a big rain 
last night, but the ground is still hard 
and dry. Roads good. Barley being cut, 
and early oats are ready. Alfalfa hay all 
cut and was a bumper crop. Potatoes 
are coming slowly. New oats being con- 
tracted for 6 and 7 cents per bushel. 
Help plentiful.—Tilferd R. Knudson. 

Southern—Davis County, July 11— 
This section of the county has had suf- 
ficient rain to keep corn and other stuff 
growing well. Corn is clean and of a 
good color. Oats harvest on; they are 
apparently of good quality. Potatoes and 
gardens good. Clover and timothy mea- 
dows as a rule are light. Considerable 
hay has been made.—W. H. Kline. 

Central—Greene County, July 12— 
Oats being harvested. Barley all har- 
vested. Farmers busy putting up hay 
and harvesting. Quite a few fields of 
soybeans are up nicely and doing well. 
Potatoes being used. Gardens doing well. 
Livestock in generally good condition.— 
Mrs. A. F. Carl. 

Central—Story County, July 4—Corn 
never looked better at this time of year; 
waist high and some shoulder high. 
Few marketable hogs. Little or no work 
to be had; farmers exchanging; women 
helping each other; many pests, but few 
hoppers.—Mrs. E. O. Robinson. 


NEBRASKA 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, July 
11—Wheat and oat harvest nearly over; 
wheat very light; oats just fair; neither 
recovered from the long dry spell this 
spring. Corn a good stand and well 
along except in southwest part of coun- 
ty, where it was badly damaged by a 
tornado and hail storm, July 4. All 
garden stuff very good. Hog and cattle 
Prices improving since the feed lots are 
empty.—Charles M. Turner. 


MISSOURI 

Central—Moniteau County, July 8— 
Seweral good rains the past week. Corn 
laid by and making rapid growth. Began 
threshing small grain today; wheat yield 
fair; oats light. Clover and timothy hay 
Practically all put up. Second cutting of 
alfalfa started.—Wesley Kiesling. 

Northwestern—Andrew County, July 
§—Six inches of rain in June damaged 
corn 20 per cent and hurt oats some. 
Rivers overflowed and took lots of good 
corn with them. Upland corn all laid by 
and looks fine; will average waist high. 
Wheat about a 60 per cent crop, and all 
In the shock. Oat harvest and cutting 
Second crop of alfalfa going on now. 
Potatoes and gardens good. Very little 
fruit. Hogs and cattle going up.—J. W. 
Griggs. 

Northwestern—Nodaway County, July 
l1l—We are having plenty of rain now. 
lost corn is laid by, but there is lots of 
weedy corn. Wheat and rye all cut. Oats 
being cut now. A good stand of 
oung clover, but the hay crop will be 
ry light. All stock doing well. A fair 
u Good blue grass crop, but a 
00r price.—A, A, Graves. 


KANSAS 


East-Central—Franklin County, July 


people in Ottawa on low land 

ving to the hills. The Maris and 
Des Cygnes rivers are three miles wide 
in places. Oats were fair. Wheat poor 
in this neighborhood. Pastures good. 
Pig crop low. Some grass cattle going 
to Kansas City market. Never have 
ae en corn better at this time of year.— 
F. D. Everingham. 


MINNESOTA 
Ps uthern—Freeborn County, July 5— 
~°rn all cultivated for the last time: 
“an average of two feet high. First cut- 
’ 
— 





ting of alfalfa made, with very little 
rain on it. Livestock doing finely. Pas- 
tures good. Hog market higher, but 
most all hogs marketed. Good crop of 
strawberries. Rye and wheat turning. 
Oats look good.—Mrs. Aléen Gilbert. 

Southwestern—Lyon County, July 11— 
Some rye cut. Early oats and barley 
harvest will begin this week. Some 
heavy grain badly lodged, especially 
where there have been heavy local 
rains. Corn is commencing to tassel. 
Early potatoes ready to use and are a 
good crop. Second crop of alfalfa being 
cut. Some grasshopper damage.—Chas. 
H. Carlson. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Eastern—Brookings County, July 3— 
Crops all looking fine. Plenty of rain. 
Corn nearly all cultivated third time. 
Rye is turning. Big hay crop, and pas- 
tures (even blue grass) knee high. Po- 
tatoes and gardens fine. Fruit and ber- 
ries fair. Cut-worms still bothering the 
garden stuff badly. Lots of grasshoppers, 
but not doing much damage. Quite a 
few summer pigs, and lots of chicks. 
—Floyd Engel. 





WHAT MAKES THE MOST MONEY? 

Differences in earnings of more than 

3,000 per farm have been revealed in 
farm record studies in the state of Illi- 
nois during the past five years. Prac- 
tices which help give the higher incomes 
with little or no cash outlay involve the 
use of high yielding seeds tested for 
germination, preparation of good seed- 
beds and control of weeds, crop dis- 
eases and insects, growing of higher 
profit crops and protecting the stands 
by proper cultivation, feeding of bal- 
anced rations and controlling of live- 
stock diseases, doing farm jobs at the 
proper season, making careful use of 
all manure, producing according to mar- 
kets and keeping farm accaunts. 

Other practices which require time or 
expense, but which helped increase the 
average income in the Illinois survey 
were the use of limestone where needed, 
growing of legumes in a good crop rota- 
tion, use of phosphate and potash 
where possible, proper arrangement of 
field systems and provision of good 
drainage, keeping of high producing 
livestock which are fitted to the farm, 
and development of a large enough busi- 
ness to profitably utilize all labor, pow- 
er and machinery. 





WEEVILS IN GRAIN BINS 

If stored grain is badly infested, it 
should be cleaned and fumigated with 
carbon bisulphide. Use one pound of 
the liquid for each 100 cubic feet of 
space occupied by the grain. Thus, 
grain 5 feet deep in a bin 8x10 feet re- 
quires 4 pounds. The carbon bisulphide 
is poured into shallow pens set on the 
surface of the grain, and the bin is 
tightly closed for at least 48 hours. 

If the bin is not filled to the top, it 
is a good practice to spread canvas, 
horse blankets, or some other covering 
over the surface after the pans are dis- 
tributed. 

The outside temperature should be 
not lower than 70 degrees during the 
time of fumigation, and particular cau- 
tion should be taken to avoid an explo- 
sion. Fire of any kind should be kept 
away from the bin. This treatment does 
not injure the grain for milling er seed 
purposes. 





HAIL .IN NORTHWEST IOWA 
A severe hail storm is the newest of 
tribulations heaped upon northwestern 
Iowa. In early July, hail pounded on a 
strip two to three miles wide diagonally 
across the entire Plymouth county. 
High wind with the hail caused unusu- 
ally heavy damage, estimated to ex- 
ceed $500,000. In towns, hundreds of 
glass windows, including huge colored 
church windows, were dashed to pieces. 
In Le Mars, the morning after the 
storm, orders were soon placed for over 
six tons of glass. Roofs on most build- 
ings were badly pounded. Leaves were 
hammered off trees. A vast number of 
game birds, song birds, and wild ani- 

mals were killed by the flying hail. 





BODE NAMED GAME WARDEN 

I. T. Bode, superintendent of the state 
conservation survey, has been appointed 
fish and game warden for Iowa, by the 
State Fish and Game Commission. Mr. 
Bode succeeds the late W. E. Albert as 
game warden, for which position he is 
well fitted. Prior to his recent appoint- 
ment as superintendent of the conser- 
vation survey, he served eleven years 
as extension forester for Iowa State 
College. He is an authority on native 
plant life. 





Danger of flax poisoning is lessened 
by feeding only the fiax hay, flax straw 
or screenings of brown color from well 
matured flax, or by feeding only very 
small amounts of green colored flax. 





Iowa Farmers 


IGHT days of education, recrea- 

tion, inspiration— most for your 
money in every way—give the family 
an old fashioned State Fair outing this 
summer. For 50 cents you can take a 
glorious holiday here, see more, learn 
more, enjoy yourself more than a week’s 
outing anywhere else. Over 2,000 dif- 
ferent features and attractions—over 
300 acres packed with new sights, new 
thrills for every member of the family. 
Hundreds of exhibits and demonstra- 
tions on everything new in farming, the 
biggest livestock show in America—a 
great world’s fair right here in the 
heart of Iowa. You can’t invest 50 
cents any place this year where it will 
return you more practical farm profits, 
or more all ’round pleasure. Come for 
a day, or a week. Enjoy the finest, 
cheapest, most profitable holiday you've 
taken in years. 


CAMP OUT— 
Free Camp Ground 

Pitch your tent in the beautiful 100 
acre free camp ground; vacation as 
cheaply as you can live at home. Elec- 
tric lights, city water, stores, shower 
baths—everything for a perfect outing. 
Write for circular. 
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Gorgeous 
Extravanganza 


America’s Greatest Agricultural 
and Livestock Fair 
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A Study of the Markets 

















Price Outlock in Terms of Percentage 
of Ten-Year Average 


The table below shows the trend of prices as com- 
ared with the average for the corresponding week 
or the ten-year period, 1922 to 1931. This elimi- 
nates seasonal bias and gives comparable figures for 
last week, two weeks ago, a month ago and a year 
ago. Comparison of farm prices with prices of other 
commodities may be made by noting the trend of 
retail prices paid by farmers and Fisher’s wholesale 
price index 
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Retail prices paid by farmers......| 74| 74! 74! 85 

Fisher’s Index Number ............ 63| 63) 64! 75 
Cattle—Chicago— 

1,300-lb. fat cattle ........ ...| 68| 66) 62!) 65S 

1,100-lb. fat cattle 70| 73! 67| 75 

Canners and cutters ; 53 7| 44) 68 

Feeders . poesbnensosoneces 60) 57! 58! 69 
ogs——Ch icago— 

Heavy hogs 5O| 34) 64 

Light hogs a 72 

Pigs - sinsde Cas a 5 71 

Sows (smooth and rough oie 50 57 
Sheep——Chicago— 

Lambs oe ovooeef 52) 47) 51] 64 
Grain—Chicago— | | 
Corn, No. 2 mixed ee 36) 3 35! G4 
Oats, No. 2 white ... sconseseess 451 46] 47] 58 
whet No. 2 red iisas 41) 41! 43) 42 
Wheat, No, 2 northern ........... | 40) 41! 46) 40 
Grain—iowa Farms— | ! | 
Corn wun 30! 27) 27) 57 
Oats ‘ wate {| 37) 38! 37! 46 
Wheat, “No 2 hard peinaavineke ea | 32| 34] 32! 3 


Wool and Hides— 











Quarter-blood wool—Boston 
Light cow hides—-Chicago ........1 29] 26] 29! 
Mill-F eeds— | | | Ss 
Cottonseed meal——Milwaukee.....) 39) 40!) 40! 65 
Linseed meal—-Milwaukee | AS! 62 
ran—Kansas City . : | 43 
Shorts—Kansas City ...... | | | 47 
Hay— | | * 
No. 1 timothy—Chicago | 53] 54] ST] 85 
No. 1 alfalfa—Kansas City. | 56] 56] 521 75 
Other Farm Prete e— | | | ! 
Butter—Chicago ...... sa | 47) 45! 44! 61 
Red clover seed—Chicago 55/ 55! 56! 83 
Timothy seed—Chicago | 44) 43!) 50! 8&6 
Cotton—New Yor — |} 29} 28| 261 45 
Eggs—Chicago . | 52) 51! 491 69 
Fat hens—Chicago ... | | 47! 55! 77 
Provisions—Ch cago— | | 
SUE, Sckspavedeaseacstoseuitys pedouse | 43) 32! 63 
Ham peckeakenened f2) 5 53! 6S 
SIE | veakeknadean iss onsssnasedinancess | 62] 63! 62! 97 
Con Futures-—Chicago— | | | 
Be »otember | | 33! 7 
SOOT cen sencoxepensasesadsone | 86) 55 
Oats | | | 
September 1 47) 47! 45! 60 
December | 47 { 


Wheat gin | | 





September | 44 3| 42! 46 
December 43| 43| 46) 46 
are | 
eee 1 41] 38] 32! 61 
Industrial Products— | < | 
Coke,——Connellsville simoninane | 55! 57! 60) 66 
Pig ‘iron—Birmingham  ... | 62! 61] 61) 68 
Copper—New York anase | 40! 40) 40!) 60 
Crade petroleam——New York. | 66) 65! 64! 57 
Lumber—-Douglas fir (f. 0. b | ee 
Washington) : hanebsaces | 67! 68 79) 69 
Crude rubber ; i} 1311 12] 14! 22 
SIE Cl anincsnisecepacotieestionshabeoes | 7if 71) 71l 80 
: Financ — 90 | 1 | 
nterest, 30 to 90 day paper | 
New Fork ...0..c0000. {| 36] 35) 3% 


Industrial stocks . 
Public utility stocks . 
Railroad stoc » 
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Chicago Produce— | rey ic 
Butter, creamery Tartees hie weak 17% 16% 

Cheddar cheese . one 11 
Eggs, fresh firsts m 13% 12% 

Ducks ! socsttneseteh -ll*® 10 

Fat hens- Spaponrinerse 14 sme 

Broilers 15 14 

(reese | OS Os 


Cther Farm Products— — 





Qnarter-blood woo]——Boston 13 

Light cow hides Chicago R 04% 

Red clover seed—Chicago 10.75 10 

Cotton——New Yor ° “ 06 

Lard——Chicago . pacahauakenven 5.20 4 
Foreign Markets— | 

No. 2 corn—Ruenos Aires 31% : 

Lard—Liverpool ..... : = 7.56 6.61 


Livestock Receipts and Prices 


The following table gives data as to per cent of 
ten-year average for receipts and on as they have 
yrevailed week by week for the past four weeks. 
tach week is compared with the 1922- 1931 average 
of the corresponding week. Hog receipts, eleven mar 
kets; cattle and sheep, seven markets, Sheep and 
lamb receipts are combined 




















HOGS 
= | <3! 
n,| nad 
B&] B6) & 
$5/ $5) Ss 
aol esl os 
82| 77| 34 
1 91! 84) 34 
68! 64!) 33 
70! 70) 34 
63) 69) 36 
52! 56! 40 
71! 67! 47 
54) 51) 50 
) 70) 68) 5S 
| 81] 79! 58 
58| 58) 59 
| 73! 74! 60 
| 68! 69! 62 
| 74! 76! 65 
88! 92! 66 
1 51! $21 71 
BD IDO DE . cccoccccsccncnscocccensecccene 1115/108) 25 
May 22 to 28 125/130! 26 
May 29 to June 4 74| 85!) 28 
June 5 to 11 RS! 96) 30 
June 12 to 18 971116) 30 
June 19 to 25 ........... 113/121! 34 
June 26 to July 2 96114) 3 
say Sto 8 ..... naosace 44| 82! 28 
LAMBS 
May 15 00 21 ........cccsrcorseerrcccereses 115/108!) 40 
May 22 to 28 . 125/130) 35 
May 29 to June 4 74| 85! 39 
June 5 to 11 R8! 96! 43 
June 12 te 18 97'116!) 438 
June 19 to 25 113/121! 42 
June 26 to July 2 96!114! 40 
Mhiy 8 to 9 44! 82!) 48 
Railroad Loadings 
rig the percentage for the two weeks 
ending . H 32, of the 1923-1931 nine year 
average he correspond ng week: Coal and coke 
43 , ber cent grain 63 per cent, livestock 59 per 
ce be =6 per cent or ; cer and 
Misce neous merchandise 61 
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Current Market Prices of Livestock, 
Hay, Grain and Feeds 
CATTLE _ 





Kansas City 


Medium and heavy steers 
(1,100 Ibs. up) — 
Choice and _ prime | 





SO OEE Sicvsesceuisdsausivaceus 8.80! 9.12!) 8.90 
Week before ...... 2} 8.50) 7.95 
Good ! 
RIGO 5 5 Oo cctidinsvedodeed 8.00! 8.38! 8.08 
eek before sdebakekbecsinns 7.50| 7.621 7.25 
Medium | 
Last week vasscsnbessvasvascesel GokOl Benet aa. 
Week before ‘ saéusease 6.50) 6.62!) 6.05 
Common 
Last week a cean Ranta kena entities §.12| 5.62] 4.75 
Week before a 5.12) 5.00) 4.50 
Light beef steers ,100 Ibs. ! 
down) 


Choice and prime— 
Last week 

















Week before SES 8.12) 8.50) 7.95 
Medium and good— 
ast week onsvanesabdbianesnad 6.62) 7.75) 6.50 
Weck before’ 6.88! 7.12| 6.32 
Common 
ast week “ piaebentesee 5.12] 5.62] 4 
Ww ek before at? 5.12 9.00) 4 
Butcher cattle—Heifers- | 
ast week Js dacautaied 5.50 5.50 
Week before .......... aanuen 5.25 75 
Cow | | 
L ast I “exsncecucspesins 3.88 3.62 
Week before 3.88 3.62 
Bulls { 
Last week | 3.12! 3.751 2.62 
Week before 3.12] 3.55! 2:62 
Canners and cutters | 
* OO eee eee] 2.00] 2.25] 1.62 
Week. before .... eepnseeabe 2.00) 2.00! 1.62 
Stockers and feeders— | | 
op so, ee covecse] 5.00] 4.75] 4.25 
i a eee 5.00) 4.62! 4.50 
Cows and heifers— | ! 
MME WOE sccccccsecse oe | 3.12] 3.62! 2.88 
Week before . 3.00! 3.38! 2.88 
HOoaSs 
Heavy _ (250 lbs. up) — | 
am , {ae ee 4.72| 8.1 4.68 
Week before and ee 92! 4.45 
Medium (200-250 Ibs. )— | | 
Last week ; aM 4.98!) f.4¢ 4.88 
Week before Hisnanns 4.62! 5.10) 4.70 
Light_ (150-200 Ibs | | 
ast week ‘ 4.98 388) 4.85 
Week befor | 4.62! 5.05!) 4.70 
Light lights (1 30 150 Ibs.) — | | 
Last week | 4.78] 8.22! 4.75 
Week before | 4.42) 4.98! 4.60 
Smooth and heavy packing BOWS 
250 Ibs. ~)— | 
“Last week 4.25] 4.20! 3.95 
Week before 4.00) 4.10) 3.72 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down) - - | | 
ast wee Auandaiedauvede wef 4.80! 4.42 
Week before ebb nawatinge neanae concn] Ga) €.22 
Stock pigs- | 
WAKE WEEK ........ccc0ece000 | 3.88! 4.42 
_Week_ before 4.00 3.92 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 lbs. down), medium | 
to prime ! | | 
od. Se ee 5.80) 6.12 
Week before 5.25] 5.82 
Lambs, culls and common | | | 
ast week ; eucoeeel 4.388] 4.50 
Week before : 4.00) 4.50 
| Yearling wethers, med. to choice | 
Last week iocekesnes 8.88! 4.75! 4.00 
Week before . eee] 3.88] 4.00] 3.1 
Ewes, medium to choice | | 
Last week 4 cvsvccnsst 2.0! 3.88] 3.98 
Week before ... 1.50| 1.62! 1.38 
Feeder lambs, med. to choice | 
Last week ks . 4.38 
Week before ..... 8.88] 
Hogs quoted good to chowe:; cattle, unless other- 


at an average from common to choice 
HAY 
1— | | 


wise stated, 


Mixed clover, No. 























saat week ... 11.50 
Veek before .. 11.50 
Timothy, No. 1— 
ast week ° 11.50 
Week befare 11.50 
Alfalfa, choice 
£ ast week 10.50 11.00 
Veek before 10.50 11.00 
Alfaite No. 1 | 
Last week 9.50 9.75 
Week before ... ; 9.50 9.75 
Alfalfa, standard— | 
Last week - «| 8.50 9.25 
WUE UROUD  ccccncssesncsccnscas! ote lisse 9.25 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | | 
Last week - | 8.00 8.75 
Week before ... cua | 8.00 8.75 
Oat straw- | 
Last week ...... | 7.50 4.50 
Week before 7.50 4.50 
GRAIN 
4 ” 
| | f| 3 
|} &! & € 
é a | « 
2 F g E 
Corn, No. 2Y— | | 
ast week ected soe 9 27%| .2383 
Week before ...| 130% 34%5/ 120% 
Corn, No. 3Y— | 
Last week oe | 223 
Week before ... 19% 
Corn, No. 4Y— | 
Last week ...... 20% 
Week before 8% 
Oats— 
Last week .... 12 
Week before 12% 
Barley— 
Last . oe 
Week before 
ye— 
Last week ....... 
Week _ before 
Wheat, No ks hai | 
Last. week 32 
Week_ _before 34 
| oa a oS 
a = 
ret oOLletal. 
| ‘ss ® © G ¢ 
| 2 oa © - > 
ete ed Se ioe 
= | @ = é = 
= << a & v 
Bran | | 
Last week ........ 9.75) 6.88! 7.75/12.00) 
Week before ....) 9.38) 6.75) 7.25/12.00] 
Shorts | | | | 
Last week ........ | 9.25) 8.50/14.00] 


Week before 
Hominy feed 
Last week 
Week before 
Linseed oil meal 
Last week 
Week before 
Cottonseed meal 
ek 


8.00/14.00! 
! 
112.00 
2.00 








19.00 16.00 
18.72 16.00 
} 5.00 27.50 27.00 


Week before 0.00 25.00: 25.00 


10.40 
10.40 
Soybean ail meal 

Ast Week 20.40 

Week before 20.40 

Qwotations at Des Moines in ton lots: all other 
points, car lots. 

Soybeans in car lots, f. o. b. Centerville. Iowa 








Doubling the Acres in 
Legume Crops 


(Continued from page 3) 
clover. It seems that some spots have 
been much improved by the treatment, 
altho sometimes apparently there were 
no benefits unless the ground also got 
fairly good drainage. 

A check-up on the rotations. being fol- 
lowed showed again that nearly every 
farm is a problem in itself, consequently 
the legumes must be handled to meet 
the situation. There is Nels Nelson, 
who has to keep a permanent pasture in 
a corner of the farm, so he is not so 
much interested in sweet clover as pas- 
ture. Some of the neighbors depend 
on sweet clover pasture almost entire- 
ly. Leonard Hermanson, of Woodland 
Farms, near the city limits, reports 
they may grow corn more than two 
years on a piece of ground following 
sweet clover, provided the yield indi- 
cates this can be safely done. Others 
would rather follow a regular rotation. 

The best clover story of all I picked 
up from L, O. Sinn, who lives northwest 
of town. He stopped plowing corn to 
take us toward sixty acres of oats. This 
field had been in sweet clover and was 
cut for seed seven years ago, but the 
grasshoppers” practically riddled the 
shocks. Corn and oats have been grown 
alternately ever since, and with each 
crop of small grain Mr. Sinn has got 
a fine volunteer stand of sweet clover. 

“Now I've got this field in oats again, 
and altho I haven't been in here for 
several weeks, I'll bet I’ve got another 
crop of sweet clover,” he said excited- 
ly as we climbed over the fence. 

He was right. We walked for forty 
rods in that field, and everywhere the 
clover was as thick as hair on a dog’s 
back. Not a seed had been sown by 
hand since seven years ago, when the 
grasshoppers did their job so thoroly. 
A few days later, I mentioned this to 
Prof. H. D. Hughes, of the Farm Crops 
Department at Ames, and he said there 
are numerous instances where sweet 
clover is appearing in new alfalfa stands 
on land which has not been in sweet 
clover for four or five years. Plenty of 
moisture sprouted the dormant seed. As 
a result, a lot of seed dealers are now 
being accused of selling mixed seed. 

The second largest boost in legume 
acreage among the contest groups was 
shown by ten sections around the town 


of Garner, in Hancock county. The 
campaign here was started by Walter 
Weiss, now county agent, and carried 
on by Jay Vendelboe, present agricul- 
tural instructor. 

Here again the story is largely a de- 


velopment of sweet clover as a soil 
builder. However, the Garner area dif- 
fers from Story City in these respects: 
It grows more red clover (125 acres), 
even tho there has been a decrease 
since 1929; it has decreased rather than 
increased the acreage of sweet clover 
which is plowed under the first year; it 
has increased the acreage being kept 
for pasture, seed or hay (from 221 to 
438 acres); it has a higher total of acres 
(1,120) in legumes at present, but did 
not show quite as great a percentage 
of increase 

Two other communities which showed 
increases in legume acreage, in spite of 
the discouraging seasons of 1930 and 
1931, were Corning, in Adams county, 
and Buffalo Center, in Winnebago coun- 
ty. 





Movement of Feeders and Stockers 
to Corn Belt 


The following table shows the movement of feeder 
and stocker eattle from twelve markets into the 
seven corn belt states. 


Months of January, February, March, April. 
May and June 
en | 
| 
| = | $2 
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1931 ... ; 9,696 6,650) 13,428 64.370 
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Terminal Supplies 


The following table gives the pertentage of five- 
year average for the corresponding weeks for the 
visible supplies of corn, wheat and oats and the 
storage stocks of butter and eggs 
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Federal Land Bank Bonds 


Federal land bank 4% per cent bonds. due in 
1958, but callable in 1938, were quoted last week 
at 79%. Four per cent bonds are quotable at 78. 


Pork DoaQaee 


The following table gives the percentage of the 
eight-year average, 1924-1931, of pork products 
stored at western markets. 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“To travel at right-angles to the ruts 
requires determination.” 





A UNIQUE WILL 

A merchant was told he had a month 
to live—called in a lawyer and said 

“Fix it up so that my overdraft a; 
the bank goes to my wife—she can ex- 
plain it. My equity in my car goes 
my son—he will then have to go to work 
to keep up the payments. Give 
good-will to the supply houses—+t} 
took some awful chances on me and 
entitled to something. My equip: 
you can give to the junk man—he |} 
had his eye on it for several year I 
would like six of my creditors t F 
pall-bearers. They have carried ; 
long they might as well finish the 


SLIGHT MISTAKE 

“Now,” the lecturer asked, “is 
any man in the audience who wouk 
his wife be slandered and say 
If so, stand up.” 

A meek little man in the rear rose 
his feet. 

“What!” roared the lecturer. “Would 
you let your wife be slandered and y 


nothing? 


“Oh, I'm _ sorry,”’ replied the meek 
man; “I thought you said slaughtere: 


ADVISED 

“T say,” said the penniless Perey to 
his rich uncle, “I want your advice.’ 

“Well, my lad?” said the old may 
realizing what was in the wind. 

“What is the best way to approach 
you for a loan?” burst out the yout! 

A thoughtful look came over the old 
uncle’s countenance. 

“Well,”’ he replied, “if you were sen- 
sitive, I'd advise you to make ul 
quest by telephone and ring off before 
you received the answer.’ 








WHAT THE CHOIR DID 
Jack and Mary had just 
grown-ups’ church for the first time, 
day or two afterward they were 
found in the nursery whispering audibly 
to each other. 
“What are you children doing?” their 
nurse asked. 
“We're playing church,” replied Jack, 
“But you shouldn’t whisper when you 
are in church,’’ admonished the nurs 
“Oh, we're the choir,’’ said Mary. 


been to the 


THE MOTHER 0’ 
“You're 
an acquaintance to Browne, 
trouble?” 
“Domestic,” 


PEARL 
looking bad, old man,” said 
“What's the 


answered Browne 


“But you always said that your wife 
was a pearl,”’ remarked the friend 
“So she is,’’ returned Browne sorrow- 


fully. ‘It’s the mother o’ 
the trouble.” 


pear] that’s 
MAYBE IT 
A patient in a 





WAS 


hospital awoke after 


an Operation and found the blin« of 
the room drawn. 
“Why are those blinds down, doc- 


tor?” he asked. 


‘‘Well,"’ said the physician, ‘“‘there’s a 
fire burning across the alley, I 
didn’t want you to wake up and think 
the operation had been a failure.” 

HE WON 
Landlord (to prospective tenant): 


“Have you any children?” 

Tenant: “No.” 

Landlord: “A dog, cat or canary 
bird?” 


Tenant: “No.” 











Landlord: “Piano, loud speaker or 
phonograph?” 

Tenant (timidly): ‘No, but I have a 
fountain pen that scratches a little 

POOR DAD! 

“Pop, will I look like you when I 
grow up? 7 

“Everybody says you will, my boy 


“Well, I won’t have to grow up for & 
long time, will I pop?” 


OH, YEH? 

Andy was busily engaged with a spade 
in the mud beside his car when a st 
ger hailed him. ‘‘Stuck in the mud 

“Oh, no!”’ replied Andy cheerily My 








engine died here, and I'm digging 2 
grave for it.” 
NO WONDER 
Police Chief: ‘What! You me 0 
say this fellow choked a woman to 4 n 
in a cabaret in front of two hu ed 
people, and nobody interfered?” : 
Cop: — cap, everybody thought 
they were dancin’. 
COMMON TALK 
“Have you seen the. grocer’s Il, 
de asked the bank teller’s w - 
s,"" was the reply, “I sent it - 
marked ‘Insufficient funds’.”’ 
SOMETHING WRONG HERE 


“I do hope some Dutchman w 
ry me when I'm grown up, mother. 
“Why, darling?’ 


Cause I'd like tg, be a duches 
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250,000 


Subseribers are one large family. 
Our publication goes to more than 
250,000 homes each issue. Nine out 
f ten Iowa farmers are subscribers 


of 


Livestock Wanted 


The price of hogs and cattle is ad- 
vancing and with grass at hand 
many farmers are in the market for 
Cattle, Horses, Sheep and Swine. 
They are convinced livestock is the 
most profitable branch of farming. 
Advertising is the way to tell where 
stock is for sale. Customers report 
excellent results. We make a Low 
Livestock rate. Ask for it. Forms 
close ten days preceding date of 
publication. 


Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead 














WANTED—JOBS ON 
LIVESTOCK FARMS 


Husbandry students 
recommendations. 
employment in 


for good Animal 

earrying college 

Will be available for 

June. Write 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY DEPARTMENT 
lowa State College Ames, lowa 





HORSES AND JACKS 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 


Stallions and mares for sale. Oakdale Farceur, 
the greatest breeding son of Farceur, heads our 
stud Our Belgians are noted for their quality, 
size and substance. Visitors welcome. 


¢. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, IOWA 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


Several excellent bulls, ready for service, by 
a 1171 pound record sire of show winners and 
high testing daughters. If you want high pro- 
duction, good type and quality at reasonable 
prices we can supply you. Write or visit our 











farm. 
MAYTAG DAIRY FARMS 
Route 5 Newton, Iowa 





ABERDEEN ANGUS 


QUIETDALE ANGUS 


FIVE TWO-YEAR-OLD BULLS with outstanding 

juality and of superior blood lines. Reasonable. 
Also 20 choice open heifers. 
H. J. HESS & SON, R. 6, 


CHOICE ANGUS BULLS 
INCLUDING ERIC MARSHALL 5TH, a_ great 
tried sire by Earl Marshall Several splendid 
young bulls by Erie Marshall 5th Best of breed- 


ing. Farmer prices. 
H. P. WILKINSON MITCHELLVILLE, IOWA 


ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE 


I AM OFFERING five head of strictly high class 
Angus bulls, all sired by Revolution 91st, he by 

Binehe ip Revolution, and out of my best cows 
rite or come and see them. Addres 

TIMER J. JOHNSON KIRON, IOWA 


10 BULLS—BARGAINS 


Choice yearlings and two year olds ready for 
Excellent quality, splendid types, best 
Priced from $60 up. Location 20 miles 
Yes Moines on No. 60, 20 south of Boone 

WYLIE, R. 2, MADRID, IOWA 








WATERLOO, IOWA 

















HEREFORDS 


TEN HEREFORD BULLS 


MOSTLY YE ARLINGS 
Be of Anxiety breeding. 
PRICED LOW argains 


SCOR & BROWN, MECHANICSVILLE, 
SHORTHORNS 
SHORTHORN BULLS 


m 9 to 16 months old, roans and reds, most 
( lines with individual merits second 

tor Also yearling heifers, priced to sell. Address 

CHAS. F. SCHRUNK s SON 
MAPLETON, IOW 


<<: “HOICE SHORTHORNS 


ellent dark red two-year-old bull by Mel 





few coming two-year-olds. 
All ready for service 


IOWA 




















b — y, dam a red cow by Gainford Secret 
ed —_ roan bulls by same sire and 

OKA G OL in RING. A few bred and open heifers 

H. K. OWEN HOMESTEAD, IOWA 
RED POLLS 





“RED POLLED CATTLE 


@ young bulls and heifers by International 





grand champions, Melbourne Advancer anc edvue 
nin I 1 strong milk producers Reasonable 
E t accredited Established 33 ES ars. 

I rRAC Y & SON NASHUA, IOWA 








LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 
M. T. White, 604 North Fortieth St., 
Omaha, Neb. 
_E. Halsey, care of Wallace Publish- 
'ng Co., Des Moines, lowa. 


, The last pages for livestock adver- 
tising go to press on Wednesday morn- 
ing, the week previous, ten days in 
advance of date of issue. Forms for 
our next issue, August 6, close on 
Wednesday morning, July 27. 














WALLACES’ 


Future Livestock Sales 


HEREFORDS 
Oct. 14—Fred Chandler, Chariton, 
SHORTHORNS 
Sept. 27—Dispersion Sale, Arthur Mar- 
tin, Greenfield, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Oct. 17—Barber & Powell, Harlan, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Oct. 7—O. W. Jones & Son, 
Oct. 10—L. E. Brammeier, 
lowa. 


Iowa. 


Ute, Iowa. 
Henderson, 


DUROC JERSEYS 
Oct. 4—C. H. Christensen, Walnut, Ia. 
POLAND CHINAS 


Oct. 5—L. J. McKay, Ida Grove, Iowa. 
Oct. 19—L. R. McClarnon, Braddyville, 
Iowa, 





° 
Livestock News 

V. M. Culter, of Indianola, Iowa, 
placed first in the carcass cut-out swine 
judging contest held in connection with 
the recent livestock judging conference 
at Iowa State College. Mr. Cuiter was 
awarded the annual Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead trophy. He came 
within 28 cents of judging the actual 
cut-out value of the hogs. Robert E. 


Weir, Fullerton, Neb., was second, and 
R. E. Woodford, Oskaloosa, Iowa, third. 
L. W. Plager, Grundy Center, Iowa, was 


first in all classes of livestock judging, 


and won the H. H. Kildee trophy. B. F. 
Hull, Corydon, Iowa, was second; Glenn 
Miller, Sac City, Iowa, third; C. G. Tur- 


ner, Cherokee, Iowa, fourth, and Paul 
C. Barger, Waterloo, Iowa, fifth. L. W. 
Plager was elected president of the Iowa 
Livestock Breeders’ and Judges’ Associ- 
ation. Glenn Hazen, Ottumwa, Iowa, 
was elected vice-president, and Prof. A. 
L. Anderson, of Iowa State College, was 
named secretary. 


The Iowa State College offers a twelve 
months’ course to young men who wish 
to prepare for positions such as butter, 
cheese and ice cream makers and oper- 
ators of market milk plants. This course 
begins September 22, and is divided into 
four quarters. 

After completing the first two quar- 
ters’ work, each student is required to 
engage in practical dairy work in a 
commercial dairy plant for at least five 
months, when he will return and com- 
plete the balance of the course during 
the following fall and winter quarters. 

At the close of the fourth quarter, 
one week will be devoted to oral and 
written examinations over the technical 
dairy subjects. Those who successfully 
complete the prescribed course and the 
final examinations will be granted cer- 
tificates. 

For further information, 
partment of Dairy Industry, 
College, Ames, Iowa. 


address De- 
Iowa State 


The annual Iowa Cattle Feeders’ Day 
program will be held at Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, on Friday, July 29. Ten 
lots of steers have been on feed during 
the past year in a test to determine 
what protein supplement is best to use 
in Iowa along with the usual ration of 
corn, corn silage and legume hay. The 
forenoon will be spent in viewing the 
cattle and in discussing the results. In 
the afternoon, there will be a program 
of talks, further discussion of feeding 
trials and a period for questions and 
answers. 


The A. J. Wisdom Shorthorn Disper- 
sion, Bloomfield, Iowa, June 29, was 
well attended. Breeders were present 
from all over the state and several from 
Missouri. Rosewood Jewell topped the 
sale at $110, going to G. H. Schuerman, 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. Dr. F. J. Neiman, 
Marshalltown, Iowa, took Oakwood 
Rosewood 27th. C. B. Miles, Corydon, 
Iowa, purchased a few well bred ones. 
Macon & Dougherty, Washington, Iowa, 
bought Mayflower Maid. Another one 
went to the herd of H. K. Owens. 


Packers are given one year to liqui- 
date their stocks of food other than 
meat products, held in contravention of 
the packers’ consent decree, according 
to an order entered in the supreme 
court of the District of Columbia, June 
15, and approved by Justice Jennings 
sailey. Recently, the United States su- 
preme court refused to permit modifi- 
cation of the packers’ consent decree to 
allow packers to engage in the sale of 
food products other than meat. 


Cattle men have pretty well disposed 
of their bulls this spring, but there are 
a few that have some good herd bull 
propositions on hand as yet, and some 
of these you will find with advertise- 
ments in our columns. We would like 
to urge those who have not bought to 
do so at an early date. There never has 
been a better time to buy a herd bull 
than right now, and they can be had at 
prices that anybody can afford to pay. 

Robert M. Scoville, of New York City, 
was re-elected president of the Ameri- 
can Guernsey Cattle Club, at the annual 
meeting in Chicago This makes Mr. 
Scoville’s twenty-fifth year as an of- 
ficer of the club and his sixteenth as 
president. Other officers elected were 
Fred K. Babson, Chicago, chairman of 
the executive committee; William H. 
Caldwell, Peterboro, N. H., and Charles 
L. Hill, tosendale, Wis., vice-presi- 
dents; John S. Ames, “North Easton, 
Mass.; J. L. Hope, Madison, N. J., and 
Fred K. Babson, Chicago, members of 
the executive committee. At the nation- 
al sale following the annual meeting, 
$20,045 was paid for sixty animals, or 


FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


an average of $334 per head. Twenty- 
five buyers made the purchases, from 
ten states and Japan. Cleo Hoy, Lin- 
coln, Neb., a calf club member, sold 
his champion Guernsey female at the 
national sale for $400. The highest price 
paid for a bull was $725, paid by How- 
ard Heinz, of Sharpsburg, Pa., for a 
Michigan bull, Lockshore Conclave, con- 
signed by Lockshore Farms, of Cressey. 
The highest price paid for a cow was 


$750, paid for Tianna’s Chelone, con- 
signed by J. E. Andrus, of Walker, 
Minn., and purchased by G. N. Dayton, 


Excelsior, Minn. 


The National Swine Show will be held 
in connection with the Illinois State 
Fair, at Springfield, August 20 to 27. 
There will be an outstanding exhibit 
of fat barrows, a $10,00 pork, beef and 
mutton exhibit, and a Record of Per- 
formance demonstration. The latter 
demonstration is a new feature intro- 
duced this year, and in of Prof 
E. F. Ferrin, of the University of Min- 
nesota. There will be four litters of 
different breeds, consisting of sixteen 
pigs with their sires and dams, on ex- 
hibition, to demonstrate how to mate 
animals for the best results. The best 
barrow from each litter will be slaugh- 
tered and cut up to show each cut of 
the animal with the weights and figures. 


¢ harge 


The number of Iowa counties which 
have been requested to make levies for 
tuberculosis eradication during’ the 
coming year has been reduced from 
sixty-three counties last year to forty- 
two counties for the coming year, ac- 
cording to officials of the Iowa Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The total levies 
asked will amount to $373,116.73, as 
compared with $467,021.21 last year, or 
a reduction of 20 per cent. 

This is because the work of complet- 
ing the first test is being rapidly ac- 
complished, thereby greatly reducing the 
amount of expense, and because the 
new plan of reaccrediting counties that 
have previously shown a small percent- 
age of tuberculosis allows such counties 
to be reaccredited by testing all herds 
that have previously shown infection, 
plus 20 per cent of all other cattle. 





1932 FAIR DATES 
August 12-19—Interstate Fair, Kanka- 
kee, Tl. 
August 14-20—Mississippi Valley Fair, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


August 20-27—Illinois State Fair and 





National Swine Show, Springfield. 
August 20-27—Missouri State Fair, 
Sedalia. 

August 24-September 2—Iowa State 


Fair, Des Moines. 


August 27-September 2—Wisconsin 
State Fair, Milwaukee. 
August 29-September 3—Ohio State 


Fair, Columbus. 
September 2-9—Nebraska State Fair, 
Lincoln. 
September 
St. Paul. 
September 
Indianapolis. 
September 
Topeka. 
September 12-16—South Dakota State 
Fair, Huron. 


3-10—Minnesota State Fair, 


3-9—Indiana State Fair, 


12-17—Kansas Free Fair, 


September 17-23—Kansas State Fair, 
Hutchinson. 

September 17-24—Tulsa State Fair, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

October 3-3—Dairy Cattle Congress, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

October 29-November 4—Ak-Sar-ben 


Stock Show, Omaha, Neb. 
November 12-19 — American Royal 
Livestock Show, Kansas City, Mo. 
November 26-December %3—Interna- 
tional Livestock Exposition, Chicago. 





Keeping the Male Birds 


‘Farm management experts and agri- 
cultural economists have commonly in- 
sisted that a well established agricul- 
tural practice is usually sound. We like 
to agree with them, but are at a loss to 
know the advantage of keeping the male 
birds in the flock after the regular 
hatching season is over. And yet this 
is done on a majority of corn belt farms 
where male birds are carried thru into 
spring. 

The lowered quality of the eggs, the 
feed eaten by the birds, the usual de- 
cline in their value between May or June 
and late fall, the trouble they cause 
bothering the growing stock if they can 
get in with them, are some of the rea- 
sons why people should sell roosters as 
soon as the regular hatching season is 
over. “Swat the rooster’’ campaigns 
have been held and much writing has 
been done each year, urging the adop- 
tion of an early sale program. But it 
has not been adopted very widely. There 
must be a reason. Why is it? 


Powtry Housing Booklet 


A very practical and useful forty-page 
booklet has been written by C. F. Miller 
and printed by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. It has un- 
usually good drawings and photographs. 
It gives all the common types of houses 
recommended in the middle-west. One 
of the finest features is the equipment 
shown with plans for making, including 
roosts, nests, feeders, waterers, and so 
forth. Those who are building and equip- 
ping houses, as well as those called upon 
to give suggestions in regard to such 
construction, will do well to drop a line 
to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, 1337 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C., and ask for ‘Poultry 
Houses and Equipment.” 
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Black Hawk Hotels 
lead in reducing rates 
te encoura: travel 
and readjustment. 


PU ah ApJ os woincs 


Hotel Sa 
350 Reeme — 350 






















DAVENPORT 

New Hotel atentesions 
200 Rooms — 
Baths—$2.50 up. 

Hotel Blackhawk 
350 


Rooms — 350 
Baths—$2.00 up. 


Baths—$1.50 up. 
MASON CITY 


Hotel Hanford 
2 Rooms — 250 
Baths—$2.00 up. 


a MINNESOTA 
ST. PAUL 
Hotel Saint Paul 


coms — 
Baths—$2.50 up. 


BLACK HAWK 
HOTELS CORPN. 











TREAT GALLS 
While Horse Works 


Cuts, galls, boils, open sores—get after 
them with good old Absorbine's won- 
derful healing help. It brings quick re- 
lief from lameness caused 
by strain or sprain. Never 
blisters, never removes hair 
—horse can work during 
treatment Economical 
Little goes far. Large bot- 
tle, $2.50 Any druggist 
W. F. Young, Inc., 289 Ly- 
man St., Springfield, Mass 


use ABSORBINE 




















Meet Us At Milwaukee 


August 1—5 
Booth No. 81 
MARDEN'S 
Cod Lives Oi 
MARDEN-WILD CORPORATION 


504 Columbia St., Somerville, Mass. 
204 East Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 
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CAPPER SHIPS C. O. D. 


one | ns » aad ON Gnene. 





eo! Kitts Lice 


Just Paint the Roosts 








500 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, An- 
conas Heavy Assorted .$4.95 $24.75 
S. C. R. L. Reds, Barred and White 
SPREE ere rr 6.95 29.75 
~~ Orpingtons, White Wyandottes 
Black, 32. 4 


Buff and W hite Minorcas 6. ae 
Light Mixed 3. 19 
Hatches Each Monday and Thursday until Mont. dn 


5 a, 
ELGIN OWA 





Alarming Losses 
From Worms In Poultry 


Editor Poultry Department: “I hear 
many reports of losses from worms 
among poultry. Presence of worms in 
older birds is usually indicated by loss 
of weight, pale combs, rough feathers, 
leg weakness, and unthrifty condition 
generally. 

Our Bronze turkeys did not have as 
good an appearance as we thought 
they should and were not holding up 
in weight. As a last resort we sent to 
the Walker Remedy Company, Dept. 
15, Waterloo, Iowa, for a $1.50 pack- 
age of Walko Worm Treatment. It 
was astounding the amount of worms 
expelled from the use of this treat- 
ment. [ think there was a species 
of every kind of worm that we ever 
read about. Our turkeys have made a 
wonderful improvement since the day 
of the worming and we have never had 
a flock with more vim and vitality. 

“We have also found Walko Worm 
Treatment just as effective with our 
Buff Rock chickens and other poultry.” 
—L. G. Clipp, Golden Plume Poultry 
Farm, Campbellsburg, Ind. 

(Should any of our readers be inter- 
ested in the above Worm Treatment, 
they will save time by writing direct 
to the Walker Remedy Company, Dept. 
15, Waterloo, Iowa; or inquire of their 
local poultry supply dealer.) 













Do you 
inhale ? 












Certainly... 


7 out of 10 smokers inhale 
knowingly ... the other 
3 inhale unknowingly 












O you inhale? Seven outof ten smokers 

know they do. The other three inhale 
without realizing it. Every smoker breathes 
in some part of the smoke he or she draws 
out of a cigarette. 

Think, then, how important it is to be 
certain that your cigarette smoke is pure 
and .clean—to be sure you don’t inhale 
certain impurities! 

Do you inhale? Lucky Strike has dared to 
raise this much-avoided subject... because 
certain impurities concealed in even the 
finest, mildest tobacco leaves are removed 
by Luckies’‘famous purifying process. 
Luckies created that process. Only Luckies 
have it! 

Do you inhale? More than 20,000 physi- 
cians, after Luckies had been furnished 
them for tests, basing their opinions on their 
smoking experience, stated that Luckies are 
less irritating to the throat than other 
Passa 


“It’s toasted 


Your Protection — against irritation — against cough 





























0. K. AMERICA—TUNE IN ON LUCKY STRIKE—60 modern minis 
with the world’s finest dance orchestras, and famous Lucky Strike features 
every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday evening over N. B. C. networ 





